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*Old-age and survivors insurance, beneficiaries actually receiving monthly benefits 
(current-payment status) and amount of their benefits during month; unemployment 
insurance, average weekly number of beneficiaries for the month and gross benefits 
paid during the month under all State laws; public assistance, recipients and payments 
under all State programs. 
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Social Security in Review 


The Month of June 


The month of June was marked by a 
rising tide of optimism in the business 
community: stock prices were inch- 
ing up, each week brought new an- 
nouncements of ambitious investment 
plans of big industrial corporations, 
and predictions of mass unemploy- 
ment in the near future disappeared 
from the headlines and were replaced 
by forecasts of economic expansion. 
Such a spectacular change in the psy- 
chological climate usually reflects a 
change in business conditions and 
foreshadows forthcoming economic 
developments. In this particular 
case, however, the prevailing attitudes 
of businessmen and economic ob- 
servers seemed to be lagging several 
months behind economic develop- 
meats rather than reflecting or fore- 
shadowing them. 

Nothing happened in June to indi- 
cate an upturn in economic conditions 
or employment outlook. There was 
no appreciable progress in the adjust- 
ment of prices. The decline in the 
prices of basic commodities that had 
started in May gradually leveled off. 
The seasonal price cuts in certain 
markets were offset by the increase in 
other prices. The losses in produc- 
tion of textiles and clothing were off- 
set by automobile production that 
held its ground on a level close to 
100,000 cars per week. The loss of 
production in coal—caused by the 
safety holiday and vacation of min- 
ers—was offset by the low ebb in labor 
conflicts. The weekly production of 
iron and steel was fluctuating in a 
very narrow margin, slightly above 
the 1946 level; oil refineries and elec- 
tric power plants were working on a 
level approximately 5 percent higher 
than in the preceding year. 

By early summer, expansion of 
building construction had not vindi- 
cated the optimistic anticipations: 
instead of 1 million dwelling units as 
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had been expected at the beginning of 
this year, only 725,000 will be started 
during this building season; instead of 
the expected 950,000 units, only 765,- 
000 will be completed. Even with this 
correction, however, building activity 
in 1947 will proceed on the same scale 
as in 1941, exceeding by a considerable 
margin the 1946 experience. 

The general economic situation and 
employment outlook remained the 
same as in recent months. Despite 
partial set-backs, the industrial plant 
as a whole was working on a level of 
more than full employment. Shifts of 
the labor force and lay-offs of work- 
ers, however, were taking place at a 


much higher rate than might be an- 
ticipated at the present level of pro- 
duction. This “fresh” unemployment 
explains the comparatively high num- 
bers of claims for unemployment in- 
surance during June. 

Total initial and waiting-period 
claims filed in local offices (excluding 
those in New York) declined from the 
week ended May 24 to the last week in 
June. This development suggests that 
seasonal revival in the early part of 
the summer offset the lay-offs in single 
industries passing through a period of 
readjustment. The relative steadiness 
of the compensable-claims load, on 
the other hand, may be attributed to 
the rapid turn-over among claimants, 
most of whom appear to be returning 
to work after relatively short periods 
of unemployment. 
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Weekly number of claims (excluding those 
in New York) for unemployment insur- 
ance benefits, May 10—June 28, 1947 
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The total numbers of claims re- 
ported in the second half of May and 
the first half of June were affected by 
the beginning of the new benefit year 
in New York. Aclearer picture of the 
unemployment trends that prevailed 
in this period in covered industries is 
obtained if the data for New York are 
segregated from those for other 
States. 


Number of claims in New York 
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May in Review 

Initial claims for unemployment in- 
surance in May were below the April 
levels in all but eight of the States for 
which data are available. Continued 
claims also declined for the country 
as a whole, mainly because the Memo- 
rial Day holiday meant that claims 
that would otherwise have been filed 
in May were shifted to the first week 
in June. Declines in continued claims 
in the Western States—the result of 
seasonal increases in employment— 
more than offset increases in the East, 
where claims loads were affected by 
the beginning of new benefit years in 
seven States and lay-offs as a result 
of overstocking of supplies, shortages 
of some materials, and consumer re- 
sistance to high prices. Unemploy- 
ment during the week ended May 10, 
as measured by the ratio of continued 


Number of claimants for unemployment benefits, August 1945—June 21, 1947 
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claims to covered employment, was 
the lowest for 5 months—3.9 percent. 
A total of $72.3 million was paid in 
benefits during the month to an aver- 
age weekly number of 937,000 bene- 
ficiaries. 


In May, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the old-age and survivors in- 
surance program, more than 2 million 
benefits were in force; 1.8 million per- 
sons were actually receiving benefits 
at a monthly rate of $34.5 million. 
Awards made during the month 
(53,000) were only 1,000 less than the 
number awarded in the peak month 
of May 1946 and exceeded the April 
1947 total by 1,000. The rise from 
April to May was almost entirely the 
result of an increase in the number 
of primary benefits awarded. Fewer 
benefits of all other types except par- 
ents’ were awarded than in April, 
though survivor benefits processed 
during May included benefits awarded 
to survivors of 626 deceased workers— 
more than double the number repre- 
sented in April awards—who had cred- 
its under both the railroad and the 
old-age and survivors insurance sys- 
tems. 


THE MONTH-TO-MONTH increase since 
September 1945 in both payments and 
case loads under the three special 
types of public assistance was inter- 
rupted during May, when payments 
to recipients for old-age assistance de- 
clined slightly (less than 0.05 percent). 
At the same time the number of re- 
cipients under this program went up— 
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also very slightly. The upward trend 
in both payments and case loads con- 
tinued in the other two special pro- 
grams, however. The general assist- 
ance case load declined for the third 
successive month, and expenditures 
under this program dropped for the 
first time since June 1946. Total pay- 
ments under all four programs in May 
were about $122 million, $140,000 more 
than in April. 


Appropriation for the Social Se- 
curity Administration, 1947-48 


The Labor-Federal Security Ap- 
propriation Act, 1948, signed by Presi- 
dent Truman on July 8, appropriated 
nearly $750 million for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1948, for programs 
under the Social Security Administra- 
tion. Of this total, $704.6 million will 
go to the States under the grants-in- 
aid programs of the Social Security 
Act—$625 million for the three special 
programs of public assistance, $57.6 
million for unemployment insurance 
administration, $11 million for ma- 
ternal and child health services, $7.5 
million for services to crippled chil- 
dren, and $3.5 million for child wel- 
fare services. The balance of the 
appropriation—$45.4 million—repre- 
sents $900,000 for reconversion unem- 
ployment benefits for seamen, $3 mil- 
lion for the emergency maternity and 
infant care program, and $41.5 million 
for salaries and other administrative 
expenses. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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UN’s Economic and Social Council Initiates 


Broad Plans of Work 


By Ellen S. Woodward* 


During the past year the Bulletin has carried various articles 
on the work of commissions or organizations established by, 
or affiliated with, the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. This is the first Bulletin article to deal with 
the Council’s program as a whole; the primary emphasis, how- 
ever, is naturally on that part of the Council’s work most 
closely related to social security and the social field. 


THE ECONOMIC AND SocraL Councit of 
the United Nations serves as “inter- 
national machinery for the promotion 
of the economic and social advance- 
ment of all peoples.”’* It deals, in the 
words of the Honorable John G. Win- 
ant, the first Chairman of the Social 
Security Board and the first United 
States representative on the Council, 
“with the rights of man—and that 
wide area of human needs which is 
contained in the phrase ‘freedom from 
want’... [It] is charged with the 
positive and. constructive work of 
dealing directly with the basic needs 
of human beings—and so with the 
foundations of peace itself.” * 


The plan for the United Nations, de- 
veloped at San Francisco in the spring 
of 1945, gave new emphasis to the im- 
portance of resolving economic and 
social problems. Under the Charter, 
therefore, the Economic and Social 
Council was made a principal organ 
of the United Nations, reporting to the 
General Assembly. It is composed of 
18 nations, elected by the General As- 
sembly as Members for terms of 3 
years, Each Member Nation desig- 
nates its own representative, and each 
nation, irrespective of size, has one 
vote. 


* Director, Office of Inter-Agency and 
International Relations, Federal Security 
Agency. Mrs. Woodward, who was a mem- 
ber of the Social Security Board from 
1938 to 1946, served as adviser from the 
Federal Security Agency to the United 
States representative on the Economic 
and Social Council at its fourth session, 
February 28 to March 29. 

1Charter of the United Nations, Pre- 
amble. 

2“Pursuit of Happiness in the Economic 
and Social World,” address before the 
American Association for the United Na- 
tions in New York City on May 16, 1946. 
(The Department of State Bulletin, June 
9, 1946.) 


In dealing with the great variety of 
problems falling within its scope, the 
Economic and Social Council (1) 
makes recommendations to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, Member Governments, 
and the specialized agencies, (2) 
makes or initiates studies and reports, 
(3) prepares draft conventions for 
submission to the General Assembly, 
(4) calls international conferences, 
and (5) coordinates the activities of 
the specialized agencies. The Council 
has set up nine commissions to advise 
it in the different fields in which it has 
responsibility. These are the Eco- 
nomic and Employment, the Social, 
the Fiscal, and the Statistical Com- 
missions, and the Commissions on 
Transport and Communications, Pop- 
ulation, Human Rights, the Status of 
Women, and Narcotic Drugs. 

The Council holds at least three ses- 
sions a year. The first was held in 
London in January-February 1946. 
Since then all sessions have been held 
in the United States at United Na- 
tions headquarters; the second was 
held in the spring and the third in 
the autumn of 1946, and the fourth, 
and most recent, ran from February 
28 to March 29, 1947. 

The fourth session of the Council 
dealt with a tremendous range of 
technical subjects. For the first time 
the Council had before it reports from 
all its permanent commissions, ex- 
cept the Fiscal Commission. All eight 
commissions had held meetings short- 
ly before the Council session, and in 
their reports they made recommenda- 
tions for concrete work programs in 


8In addition, two regional commis- 
sions, the Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope and the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East, were established 
by the Council at its fourth session (see 
below). 


each of the substantive fields. Vari- 
ous working groups and committees, 
such as the working group on the Re- 
construction of Devastated Areas and 
the Preparatory Committee of the In- 
ternational Conference on Trade and 
Employment, also submitted reports 
that served as bases for decisions on 
important questions. In addition, the 
agenda included questions concerning 
the imalementation of various impor- 
tant resolutions of the General As- 
sembly calling for consideration by the 
Council of a variety of subjects, in- 
cluding among others the crime of 
genocide, housing, relief needs after 
the termination of UNRRA, and ex- 
pert advice to Member Governments. 
In contrast to earlier sessions, there- 
fore, the fourth session was concerned 
less with organizational problems and 
structure and more with detailed 
plans for programs of work. 


Measures for Economic 
Recovery 


The Council took significant steps 
at this session in both the economic 
and social fields. Of greatest impor- 
tance, however, was its work on basic 
problems of economic recovery. A’ 
major step was the creation of two 
regional commissions, the Economic 
Commission for Europe and the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East, to deal with concrete prob- 
lems of reconstruction. The Economic 
Commission for Europe will take over 
the functions of several emergency 
postwar organizations outside the 
framework of the United Nations. 
Both commissions are to initiate and 
participate in “measures for facili- 
tating concerted action for the eco- 
nomic reconstruction” of these areas, 
for raising the level of economic ac- 
tivity, and for maintaining and 
strengthening the economic relations 
of these areas, both among them- 
selves and with other countries of the 
world. Leroy D. Stinebower, United 
States representative on the Council, 
described the establishment of the 
Economic Commission for Europe as 
“one of the most forward-looking steps 
towards international cooperation in 
these urgent problems of reconstruc- 
tion that we can take.” 


In addition, extremely important 
action on fundamental economic 
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Social Security 





problems was initiated by the Coun- 
cil’s approval of a program of work 
for the Economic and Employment 
Commission and its two subcommis- 
sions, one on Economic Development 
and the other on Employment and 
Economic Stability. This program is 
to include investigations and reports 
on the “most appropriate forms of 
international action for facilitating 
better utilization of world resources 
of manpower, materials, labor and 
capital in order to promote higher 
standards of living throughout the 
world, more particularly in undevel- 
oped and underdeveloped areas,” reg- 
ular reports to the Council on world 
economic conditions and trends, with 
particular attention to any factors 
that would prevent the maintenance 
of full employment and economic sta- 
bility, and an early report on “the 
most appropriate forms of interna- 
tional action to maintain world full 
employment and economic stability.” 

Other resolutions adopted by the 
Council on the basis of the recom- 
mendations of the Economic and Em- 
ployment Commission concerned the 
functions of the International Trade 
Organization with respect to eco- 
nomic development, the establish- 
ment of an Interim Coordinating 
Committee for International Com- 
modity Arrangements, and reports by 
the Secretary-General on balances of 
payments. In connection with the 
recommendations on economic de- 
velopment the Council adcpted a res- 
olution proposed by the representa- 
tive of the USSR. This resolution 
held that the Economic and Employ- 
ment Commission, in carrying out its 
functions in regard to “technical and 
other assistance to underdeveloped 
countries, should be guided by the 
principle that such assistance should 
not be used for the purpose of exploi- 
tation or of obtaining political and 
other advantages exclusively for 
countries rendering such assistance.” 

Other important matters in the 
economic field that the Council con- 
sidered included plans for the Inter- 
national Conference on Trade and 
Employment, the report of the Com- 
mission on Transportation and Com- 
munications, and a proposal made by 
the United States for a conference on 
the conservation and utilization of 
resources. 


Action in the Social Field 


The Council’s major action in the 
social field was concerned chiefly with 
reports of the Social Commission, the 
Commission on Human Rights, the 
Commission on the Status of Women, 
the Population Commission, and the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs. The 
recommendations of these commis- 
sions, approved by the Council, in- 
cluded the transfer to the United Na- 
tions of certain League of Nations ac- 
tivities, particularly those concerned 
with suppressing the traffic in women 
and children and in narcotic drugs, 
the making of special studies by the 
Secretariat, the provision of advisory 
services, and plans for conferences to 
be held on specific subjects under 
United Nations auspices. 


Report of the Social Commission 


The report of the Social Commis- 
sion,’ on which Arthur J. Altmeyer, 
Commissioner for Social Security, is 
the United States representative, re- 
ceived extended consideration in ple- 
nary sessions, in the Social Committee 
of the Whole, and in a special drafting 
committee. 

Assumption of League of Nations 
functions.—The Council approved the 
Social Commission’s recommendations 
for the transfer to the United Nations 
of League of Nations functions relat- 
ing to the suppression of the traffic in 
women and children and of the cir- 
culation of obscene publications and 
the League’s activities in the field of 
child welfare and social services. The 
Secretary-General was asked to re- 
view and bring up to date the 1937 
draft convention prepared by the 
League on the exploitation of the 
prostitution of others and to submit 
it, with any amendments, to the Social 
Commission. The staff was also asked 
to report on the possibility of open- 
ing an Eastern office to take measures 
to suppress the traffic in women and 
children in the Far East and to inquire 
into the need for other regional offices 
as well, and also to report to the Social 
Commission on suitable measures for 


4For a description of the work done at 
the Social Commission’s first session, see 
Dorothy Lally, “First Session of UN’s 
Permanent Social Commission,” Social 
Security Bulletin, February 1947, pp. 5-8. 


an effective campaign against traffic 
in women and children and for the 
prevention and suppression of prosti- 
tution. 

In approving the assumption of the 
functions formerly exercised by the 
League of Nations in the field of child 
welfare and social services, the Coun- 
cil authorized the Secretariat to carry 
on the research necessary to provide 
information and advice to govern- 
ments and intergovernmental organi- 
zations on child welfare activities. 

Another aspect of the League’s work 
assumed by the United Nations has to 
do with assistance to indigent foreign- 
ers. The Secretariat is to collect in- 
formation from governments on their 
present administrative practices in 
this field and to report whether any 
changes should be made in the model 
convention on this subject—approved 
by the Council of the League of Na- 
tions in 1938. 

Provision of advisory social welfare 
services.—The Social Commission had 
given major consideration to the ad- 
ministration of the advisory social 
welfare services formerly rendered by 
UNRRA and assumed by the United 
Nations by resolution of the General 
Assembly adopted in December 1946. 
The allocation of these services to the 
governments requesting them was the 
subject of serious consideration by 
both the Commission and the Council. 
The Commission recommended that 
“while special consideration should 
be given to providing these services to 
countries which were victims of ag- 
gression, and particularly to those 
which are members of the United Na- 
tions and have been receiving UNRRA 
assistance up to now, the basic prin- 
ciple should be that of the need of 
each country for. welfare services.” 
The Council revised this reeommenda- 
tion to give greater weight to the prin- 
ciple of need. It directed the Secre- 
tariat, in considering applications for 
advisory social welfare services by 
countries formerly’ assisted by 
UNRRA, to make no distinction be- 
tween countries other than their need 
for services. 

Long-term _ social 


welfare pro- 


gram.—Social welfare services had re- 
ceived major consideration at the first 
session of the Social Commission be- 
cause such services do not come within 
the scope of any specialized agency, 
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while other social questions, such as 
health, education, and income main- 
tenance, are at least partly covered by 
other existing intergovernmental 
organizations. After considering the 
Commission’s report, the Council took 
the first steps toward developing a 
permanent social welfare program in 
the United Nations that would carry 
on functions similar to those provided 
for on an emergency basis in the 
transfer from UNRRA of advisory 
social welfare services. 

The Social Commission in its pro- 
posals for a long-term program had 
recommended that the Secretariat 
should assume the League of Nations 
functions with respect to the training 
of social service personnel and that it 
should, in addition, assist govern- 
ments in developing training pro- 
grams and establish a permanent in- 
ternational exchange of students and 
instructors in schools of social work, 
similar to the fellowship program 
taken over from UNRRA. The Coun- 
cil decided that there should be fur- 
ther exploration of how these activi- 
ties should be developed. It accord- 
ingly asked the Secretary-General to 
arrange, in cooperation with the ap- 
propriate specialized agencies, for a 
study of the problem and a report at 
the next session of the Social Com- 
mission and of the Council on meth- 
ods of furnishing advice and informa- 
tion and providing experts for coun- 
tries requesting assistance in organ- 
izing their social services, and meth- 
ods of developing a long-term welfare 
training program of assistance to 
governments and of establishing in- 
ternational training fellowships. In 
addition the Council requested that a 
study be made of methods of social 
welfare administration in different 
countries, to be reported to the Coun- 
cil at its sixth, or a later, session. 

The Council approved the action of 
the Social Commission in setting up 
a Temporary Social Welfare Commit- 
tee to meet before the next Commis- 
sion session. The plan for this com- 
mittee had grown out of the Commis- 
sion’s consideration of the various 
aspects of a permanent social welfare 
program. The Council had asked the 
permanent Social Commission, when 
it was first set up, to take steps to 
create a subcommission for child wel- 
fare activities. In view of the subse- 


quent establishment of the Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund, 
and the need for further consideration 
of the scope of welfare services as a 
whole, the Social Commission at its 
first session had decided to postpone 
the creation of the subcommission and 
to set up instead a temporary com- 
mittee that would consider further 
the questions involved in the proposal 
for a child welfare subcommission, the 
criteria to be used in allocating ad- 
visory welfare services among govern- 
ments requesting such services, and 
the question how these various types 
of services should be related to a gen- 
eral long-term program in the social 
field.’ 

Prevention of crime and treatment 
of offenders.—At its second session, in 
1946, the Council had asked the Social 
Commission to consult with the Inter- 
national Penal and Penitentiary Com- 
mission, which has been active in the 
penal field since 1872, and to make 
recommendations for carrying on 
work for the prevention of crime and 
the treatment of offenders on a broad 
international basis, closely related to 
other action dealing with social prob- 
lems. The Social Commission, how- 
ever, decided that the _ resolution 
adopted by the General Assembly in 
December 1946, recommending disbar- 
ment of Franco Spain from member- 
ship in United Nations agencies, pre- 
vented it from carrying out this direc- 
tive, because Spain has continued a 
member of the International Penal 
and Penitentiary Commission. The 
Council approved this decision but 
asked the Secretariat to report at a 
later time to the Social Commission on 
suggestions for international action 
on the prevention of crime and the 
treatment of offenders. 

Future program of the Secre- 
tariat—The Social Commission, be- 
lieving it should concern itself at 
future sessions with other aspects of 
the social field that are partly within 


5 At the first session of the Temporary 
Social Welfare Committee, February 4-18, 
1947, Mr. Altmeyer was elected chairman. 
At the second session, held in April, 
Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief of the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, served as Mr. Alt- 
meyer’s alternate during his absence in 
Geneva as Executive Secretary to the Pre- 
paratory Commission for the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization, and was 
elected acting chairman. 


the scope of specialized agencies, had 
recommended that the Secretariat re- 
port on how far various social ques- 
tions are being studied by the Inter- 
national Labor Organization and 
other specialized agencies. The Com- 
mission had also adopted a resolution 
calling for study by the Secretariat 
of standards of living in underdevel- 
oped countries and areas and for sug- 
gestions as to ways in which the Sec- 
retariat and experts employed in other 
organizations can contribute to the 
solution of this problem. After some 
consideration of complex questions of 
working relationships and overlapping 
interests, the Council adopted a reso- 
lution asking the Secretary-General 
to make the requested report to the 
Social Commission and “to suggest ap- 
propriate measures to enable the 
Commission effectively to carry out 
the tasks entrusted to it, in particular 
the study of standards of living in 
underdeveloped countries and areas.” 

Migration.—In its report the Social 
Commission had recommended that 
an ad hoc technical committee be set 
up, with representatives from both the 
Social and the Population Commis- 
sions as well as from appropriate spe- 
cialized agencies, especially the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, to “con- 
sider the documentation on migration 
to be submitted by the Secretariat.” 
This proposal had been endorsed by 
the Population Commission. The 
Council, however, was opposed to es- 
tablishing additional machinery and, 
as a substitute proposal, invited the 
two commissions to develop a practical 
plan to allocate functions, without 
duplication of work, among the varicus 
organizations concerned with migra- 
tion. It also requested the Secretary- 
General to make preliminary studies 
to expedite the work of the Commis- 
sions in this field. 


Action After UNRRA Terminates 


The General Assembly in December 
1946, after the decision had been made 
that UNRRA would not be continued, 
adopted three resolutions that dealt 
with problems arising from the ter- 
mination of UNRRA. These resolu- 
tions were in addition to the one on 
the transfer of advisory social welfare 
services, referred to earlier. 

General relief —To determine re- 
lief needs after the liquidation of 
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UNRRA, the General Assembly es- 
tablished a special technical commit- 
tee of 10 experts in the field of finance 
and foreign trade. The committee 
was directed to study the minimum 
imports necessary to supply the basic 
essentials of life, especially food and 
supplies for agricultural production, 
in countries that the committee be- 
lieved might require help in prevent- 
ing suffering or economic retrogres- 
sion, and the means available to each 
country to finance these imports. On 
the basis of this information the com- 
mittee was to estimate the amount of 
financial assistance required. On 
January 23, 1947, the committee is- 
sued its report, which indicated that 
a total of $583 million would be needed 
for six European countries—Austria, 
Greece, Hungary, Italy, Poland, and 
Yugoslavia. The committee did not 
have sufficient information to deter- 
mine the needs of three other coun- 
tries—Albania, China, and Korea. 
The Secretary-General communi- 
cated this report directly to Member 
Governments, urging them to assist in 
furnishing the needed relief, The 
United States, the largest single con- 
tributor for relief needs, had already 
announced that it would undertake a 
unilateral relief program, and Presi- 
dent Truman had proposed to the 
Congress an appropriation of $350 
miliion for relief purposes. The Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, after a brief 
discussion of the methods of compu- 
tation used by the special technical 
committee in preparing its estimates, 
merely took note of the report of the 
Secretary-General on activities in re- 
lation to post-UNRRA relief needs. 
Special relief for children.—To 
meet the emergency needs of children 
after the withdrawal of UNRRA, the 
General Assembly had established the 
International Children’s Emergency 
. Fund in December 1946.6 The Fund 
is to provide supplementary feeding 
to children, adolescents, and expect- 
ant and nursing mothers in countries 
that had been victims of aggression, 
including those that have been re- 
ceiving UNRRA assistance. 
The Executive Board of the Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund 
submitted to the Council a report on 


6See Katharine F. Lenroot, “Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund,” So- 
cial Security Bulletin, April 1947, pp. 7-10. 


its proposed program to supply a sup- 
plementary midday meal of approxi- 
mately 700 calories to 20 million chil- 
dren at a cost of $20 a year for each 
child, or a total cost of about $400 
million a year. The Council approved 
the conclusions of the report and re- 
quested the Executive Board in its re- 
port to the Council at its next session 
to give as detailed a program of work 
as possible. It also transmitted to the 
Executive Board for its guidance the 
principles recommended by the Social 
Commission for the operation of the 
Fund. The Council designated 
Switzerland, which has done out- 
standing work in caring for child 
refugees, to be a member of the Exec- 
utive Board of the Fund, though it is 
not a member of the United Nations. 

“One Day’s Pay” plan.—The most 
urgent question concerning the In- 
ternational Children’s Emergency 
Fund was one of financing. The 
Fund is to be financed by voluntary 
contributions from governments, vol- 
untary agencies, and individuals and 
by residual funds of UNRRA. The 
General Assembly had adopted a pro- 
posal first advanced by Aake Ording 
of Norway for a world collection in the 
form of “One Day’s Pay” to meet 
relief needs. After extended consid- 
eration of this proposal the Council 
approved a plan for a special world- 
wide campaign for voluntary contri- 
butions.from private sources to meet 
emergency relief needs of children. 
Any specific reference to the Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund 
was deleted, however, in final action 
on the resolution. All delegates but 
the United States representative sup- 
ported this disassociation of the ap- 
peal and the Fund because it would 
make possible combining appeals on 
behalf of the Fund and of UNESCO 
and other agencies. 

The campaign may take the form 
of “One Day’s Pay” or some alterna- 
tive form of collection, if better 
adapted to a particular country. Gov- 
ernments were urged to facilitate this 
voluntary effort, with the understand- 
ing that agreement will be reached by 
the Secretary-General and each coun- 
try as to the disposal of the national 
collections and the purchase of sup- 
plies within the country for use else- 
where. 

Proceeds of sale of UNRRA sup- 


plies.—At the request of UNRRA, the 
Council authorized the United Nations 
to assume responsibilities in connec- 
tion with the use of local currency 
proceeds realized from the sale of 
UNRRA supplies. According to the 
plan agreed on, the Secretary-General 
will receive reports from governments 
on the amounts of local currency 
available from the sale of UNRRA 
material and on the expenditures 
made from these funds on relief proj- 
ects enumerated in UNRRA agree- 
ments. 


Housing and Town Planning 


The General Assembly in December 
1946 urged the Economic and Social 
Council, through its appropriate com- 
missions, to study problems of hous- 
ing, especially the organization of in- 
ternational exchanges of information 
concerning various aspects of town 
planning and housing. Agreement 
was reached between the Economic 
and Employment Commission and the 
Social Commission that the latter 
should “formulate the demand side of 
the problem,” while the former would 
“consider other economic aspects of 
housing.” 

The Council asked the Social Com- 
mission to continue its study of hous- 
ing, in collaboration with the Eco- 
nomic and Employment Commission 
and in close cooperation with appro- 
priate intergovernmental organiza- 
tions. In addition, it requested the 
Secretary-General to provide facili- 
ties in the Secretariat for the collec- 
tion and dissemination of information 
on rural and urban housing and town 
planning. The General Assembly in 
its resolution had asked the Council to 
consider the desirability of holding an 
international conference of experts on 
housing. The Council referred this 
proposal to the Social Commission for 
recommendation, to be made in col- 
laboration with the Economic and 
Employment Commission and sub- 
mitted to the next session of the Coun- 
cil, as to what action, if any, should 
be taken. 


Human Rights 


The framers of the United Nations 
Charter placed great emphasis on 
basic human rights, which had been 
widely denied under totalitarian gov- 
ernments. Under articles 55 and 56 
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of the Charter, the United Nations 
pledge themselves to take action to 
achieve “universal respect for, and ob- 
servance of, human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all without dis- 
tinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion.” The phrase “human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction as to race, sex, 
language, or religion” appears again 
and again in the Charter, and the set- 
ting up of the Commission on Human 
Rights was made mandatory under 
the Charter. 

International bill of rights —A ma- 
jor and early assignment to the Com- 
mission, recommended first by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Preparatory 
Commission of the United Nations in 
London, was the formulation of an in- 
ternational bill of human rights. The 
Commission at its first session early 
in 1947, under the leadership of 
Eleanor Roosevelt, United States rep- 
resentative, who was unanimously 
elected chairman, made _ tentative 
plans for drafting the bill, The offi- 
cers—Mrs. Roosevelt, Chairman; Dr. 
P. C. Chang of China, Vice-Chairman; 
and Charles Malik of Lebanon, Rap- 
porteur—were to constitute a sub- 
commission to draft the bill. 

This recommendation was unsatis- 
factory to the Council because of the 
limited representation on the draft- 
ing group, and the question of enlarg- 
ing it was the subject of extended de- 
bate. The Social Committee of the 
Council recommended a drafting com- 
mittee of eight members of the Com- 
mission on Human Rights. Mrs. 
Roosevelt, in a letter, indicated her 
approval of this procedure and her 
willingness to appoint an enlarged 
drafting committee. In accordance 
with this suggestion, the Council ap- 
pointed a temporary subcommission 
consisting of the Commission repre- 
sentatives from Australia, Chile, 
China, France, Lebanon, the USSR, 
the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. This subcommission is to pre- 
pare a preliminary draft of an inter- 
national bill of human rights for sub- 
mission to the Commission on Human 
Rights at its next meeting. After con- 
sideration by the Commission the 
draft will be circulated to all Member 
Governments of the United Nations. 
In the light of their comments and 
suggestions, the Commission will un- 


dertake revisions and submit the draft 
to the Economic and Social Council 
for recommendation to the General 
Assembly in 1948. 

Appointment of subcommissions.— 
The Commission on Human Rights at 
its first meeting established two sub- 
commissions, one on freedom of in- 
formation and of the press and the 
other on prevention of discrimination 
and protection of minorities. The 
Council, at the request of the Com- 
mission, named the membership of 
these subcommissions, subject to the 
consent of the governments con- 
cerned. From the United States, 
Zechariah Chaffee of Harvard Univer- 
sity was elected to the 12-man Sub- 
commission on Freedom of Informa- 
tion and of the Press, and Jonathan 
Daniels, newspaper editor and former 
White House secretary, was elected 
to the Subcommission on Prevention 
of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities, which is also composed of 
12 members. 

Freedom of Information Confer- 
ence.—The Economic and _ Social 
Council had been instructed by the 
General Assembly to call an Interna- 
tional Conference on Freedom of In- 
formation in 1947 to formulate views 
“concerning the rights, obligations, 
and practices which should be in- 
cluded in the concept of freedom of 
information.” The General Assembly 
Resolution stated: “Freedom of infor- 
mation is a fundamental human right 
and is the touchstone of all the free- 
doms to which the United Nations is 
consecrated.” All delegations to the 
conference are to include persons ac- 
tively connected with the press, radio, 
motion pictures, and other mediums 
for the dissemination of information. 
Certain specialized agencies, espe- 
cially UNESCO, and nongovernmental 
organizations are to participate in the 
conference. 

The Council requested the Subcom- 
mission on Freedom of Information 
and of the Press to prepare a draft 
agenda for the International Confer- 
ence, which is to be held before the 
end of 1947. 

Genocide.—The resolution of the 
General Assembly affirming that gen- 
ocide is a crime under international 
law and calling for enactment of legis- 
lation by Member States for the pre- 
vention and punishment of this crime 


was the subject of long and eloquent 
debate. The Assembly resolution de- 
fined genocide as “a denial of the 
right of existence of entire human 
groups, as homicide is the denial of 
the right to live of individual human 
beings.” In carrying out a request of 
the Assembly for studies for a draft 
convention on genocide for considera- 
tion at the next session of the General 
Assembly, the Council instructed the 
Secretary-General to submit such a 
draft convention at its next session. 
The members of the Human Rights 
Commission and the Assembly’s Com- 
mittee on the Development and ‘Codi- 
fication of International Law are to 
be consulted in the preparation of the 
draft, and it is to be referred to Mem- 
ber Governments for comment. 


Status of Women 


The report of the Commission on 
the Status of Women proved to be the 
subject of considerable controversy, in 
part because it tended to overlap the 
work of other commissions and spe- 
cialized agencies in substantive fields. 
The United Kingdom submitted a pa- 
per pointing out that the Commission 
did not limit its recommendations to 
problems peculiar to women by reason 
of their sex but also considered the 
political, social, and economic ad- 
vancement of peoples as a whole, 
which should rather be dealt with by 
other commissions. The United 
Kingdom urged the necessity for 
avoiding duplication, since the ac- 
tivities of all the organs of the United 
Nations affect women, and cited such 
examples from the report as recom- 
mendations on complete adult suf- 
frage, on economic rights, which come 
under the ILO, and on prostitution, 
which comes primarily within the 
scope of the Social Commission. The 
Russian representative opposed the 
view that the Commission should not 
consider problems dealt with by spe- 
cialized agencies. Certain other mem- 
bers praised the report. 

Scope and program of work.—The 
Social Committee of the Whole con- 
sidered at some length how the Com- 
mission’s functions could be defined 
more precisely and its program of 
work made more concrete. A recom- 
mendation of the Commission was 
approved to revise its terms of refer- 
ence so that they read: “The func- 
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tions of the Commission shall be to 
prepare recommendations and reports 
to the Economic and Social Council 
on promoting women’s rights in politi- 
cal, economic, civil, social, and educa- 
tional fields. The Commission shall 
also make recommendations to the 
Council on urgent problems requiring 
immediate attention in the field of 
women’s rights with the object of im- 
plementing the principle that men 
and women shall have equal rights 
and to develop proposals to give effect 
to such recommendations.” Agree- 
ment was reached on a resolution on 
an.immediate program of work, which 
reaffirmed that “it is the fundamental 
purpose of the Commission to develop 
proposals for promoting equal rights 
for women and eliminating discrimi- 
nation on grounds of sex in the legal, 
political, economic, social, and educa- 
tional fields.” The Commission was 
requested to take as its immediate 
program of work at its next session 
“the examination of existing legal and 
customary disabilities of women” with 
respect to political, social, and (sub- 
ject to consultation with the ILO) 
economic rights and educational op- 
portunities, with a view to framing 
proposals for action. 

Participation in work on human 
rights—The Commission on the 
Status of Women had requested that 
it be given an opportunity to partici- 
pate in the drafting of the interna- 
tional bill of human rights and in the 
work of the Subcommission on the 
Prevention of Discrimination and the 
Protection of Minorities. The Council 
therefore decided that the preliminary 
draft of the bill of rights should be 
circulated to members of this Commis- 
sion at the same time it is sent to 
members of the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights. In addition, the three 
officers of the Commission on the 
Status of Women are to attend the 
sessions of the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights at which the draft of 
the international bill is considered. 
The Council also provided for the par- 
ticipation of a representative of the 
Commission on the Status of Women 
in the deliberations of the Subcom- 
mission on the Prevention of Discrimi- 
nation and the Protection of Minori- 
ties when discriminations based on sex 
are discussed. 


Collection of information.—A num- 


ber of measures for a concrete, prac- 
tical approach to problems of dis- 
crimination against women were de- 
cided on. There was special interest 
in advancing educational opportuni- 
ties for women. The Council re- 
quested the Secretary-General to con- 
sult with UNESCO on developing a 
program of basic education without 
distinction as to sex, race, or creed, 
and to report to the next session of 
the Commission on the progress of 
this program. During the past year, 
in accordance with a _ resolution 
adopted by the Economic and Social 
Council at its second session, the Sec- 
retariat had prepared and sent to 
Member Governments the first part 
of a comprehensive questionnaire on 
the legal status and treatment of 
women. To provide the Commission 
with necessary information as a basis 
for work on the educational rights of 
women, the Council invited Member 
Governments to reply as early as pos- 
sible to the section of the question- 
naire devoted to education. 


In addition, the Council invited 
governments to reply by July 1, 1947, 
to the questions on the franchise and 
eligibility to hold public office. They 
are to indicate any changes in law or 
practice affecting these matters that 
have been made since the adoption of 
the General Assembly Resolution of 
December 11, 1946, which called on 
Member Governments to grant to 
women the same political rights as are 
enjoyed by men. The Secretariat is 
to make a preliminary report by Sep- 
tember 1, 1947, on the political rights 
of women, based on this information. 
The Secretariat was also directed to 
circulate part II of the questionnaire, 
which deals with women’s status in 
relation to private law, including such 
subjects as their legal capacity, dom- 
icile, property, and marital status. 
It is also to prepare other question- 
naires on economic rights, after con- 
sultation with the ILO. 

The Secretary-General was asked to 
report to the Commission on work that 
has been done in informing women on 
the use of the franchise in countries 
where they have recently acquired the 
right to vote and also on methods by 
which the Secretariat might act as a 
clearing-house for information in this 
field. 


Relationship with other organiza- 


tions.—The Council recommended 
that UNESCO consider the desirability 
of paying special attention in its edu- 
cational and social program to coun- 
tries and regions where women do not 
have full political rights and that it 
consider steps to promote an effective 
program of basic education for women 
in such countries. The Council in- 
vited the Trusteeship Council to con- 
sider methods of promoting the politi- 
cal, economic, social, and educational 
rights of women in the trust terri- 
tories, 

The Commission on the Status of 
Women had recommended that rela- 
tions be established with the Inter- 
American Commission of Women, as 
an intergovernmental regional organ- 
ization working on similar problems, 
and that an observer from this organ- 
ization attend Commission meetings. 
The United States sponsored a resolu- 
tion implementing this plan, which 
was amended on the motion of the 
USSR representative to include ar- 
rangements for observers not only 
from the Inter-American Commission 
of Women but also from other inter- 
governmental organizations, such as 
the Anti-Fascist Women’s Committee 
in 16 Soviet Republics, which is con- 
sidered by some to be nongovern- 
mental. In the end, reference to both 
organizations was deleted, and the 
resolution called for arrangements for 
observers from “regional intergovern- 
mental organizations in the field of 
women’s rights.” 


Report of the Population Com- 
mission 


The Population Commission in its 
first session had made a number of 
recommendations concerning the col- 
lection of demographic data, which 
emphasized coordination in the collec- 
tion of data and measures to increase 
comparability and improve accuracy. 

The Council approved the follow- 
ing: 

1. A request to the Secretariat to 
provide a means for collaboration with 
the various specialized agencies in sup- 
plying population statistics, estimates, 
and studies needed by the United Na- 
tions, and to report to the Population 
and Statistical Commissions on steps 
taken to this end. 

2. Steps to conduct cooperatively 
population censuses of American na- 
tions and agricultural censuses of all 
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nations of the world; and in this con- 
nection a recommendation that all 
Member States that expect to take 
censuses in or around 1950 use com- 
parable schedules, insofar as possible, 
and a request that the Secretary- 
General offer advice and assistance to 
all Member States wishing to take 
comparable population censuses and 
cooperate with the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization and Member States 
participating in the proposed 1950 
World Census of Agriculture. The 
Member States participating in these 
censuses and the Secretariat are to 
keep one another informed as to the 
development of these projects. 

3. Publication of a Demographic 
Year Book, “containing regular series 
of basic demographic statistics,” be- 
ginning in 1948, if practicable. The 
commissions concerned are to consider 
an outline of the contents of the Year 
Book at their next sessions. 

4. Request that the Secretariat 
prepare for consideration of the Popu- 
lation Commission at its next session 
proposals for (a) effecting greater 
comparability of basic data and sum- 
mary statistical measurements relat- 
ing to fertility, mortality, population 
characteristics, migration (interna- 
tional and internal), and labor force; 
(b) improving the quality of such 
data; and (c) increasing their useful- 
ness in relation to the needs of the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. 

5. A proposal to the Trusteeship 
Council for demographic studies of the 
trust territories, the data for which 
are to be collected through the ques- 
tionnaires provided for under article 
88 of the Charter. The Council re- 
quested the Secretariat, pending the 
collection of these data, to prepare re- 
ports based on existing data on the 
demographic characteristics of the 
populations of individual trust terri- 
tories. 

6. Request to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to draft a statement, for consid- 
eration of the Commission at its next 
session, on steps that might be taken 
to encourage studies by Member 
States “of the most favorable rate of 
population change from the economic 
and social points of view.” 


7. Preparation by the Secretary- 
General of a plan of study of demo- 
graphic problems for countries whose 
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governments request assistance in the 
study of these problems, so as to pro- 
vide information on “the interplay of 
the economic, social, and demographic 
factors which hinders the attainment 
of an adequate standard of living and 
the cultural development of the pop- 
ulation in certain countries.” 


Report of Statistical Commission 


The Statistical Commission at its 
first session had established a Sub- 
commission on Statistical Sampling. 
It also had made recommendations, 
which were approved by the Council, 
for the transfer to the United Nations 
of the statistical functions of the 
League of Nations and for the coor- 
dination of the statistical activities of 
the United Nations, the specialized 
agencies, and nongovernmental or- 
ganizations. On the basis of the Com- 
mission’s report, the Council decided 
to convene a World Statistical Con- 
gress in Washington, D. C., in Sep- 
tember 1947. It also approved the 
Commission’s program for the devel- 
opment of an international standard 
industrial classification. Other ac- 
tions taken by the Council on the 
basis of the Commission’s report were 
requests that the Secretary-General 
arrange for the publication of a num- 
ber of unpublished statistical docu- 
ments prepared under the direction of 
the League of Nations Committee of 
Statistical Experts, and that the Sec- 
retariat “pursue as expeditiously as 
possible the work on statistics of na- 
tional income and national expendi- 
ture” with a view to early publication 
of such data. 


Control of Narcotic Drugs 


After considering the report of the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs, the 
Council approved a number of rec- 
ommendations made by the Commis- 
sion to maintain and strengthen the 
machinery for international narcotics 
control. Forty-nine members of the 
United Nations have now signed the 
Protocol transferring to the United 
Nations the narcotics control func- 
tions previously exercised by the 
League of Nations. The Council in- 
vited all nations that are parties to 
conventions, agreements, and other 
instruments relating to narcotic drugs 
but are not members of the United Na- 
tions to become parties to the Proto- 


col; Franco Spain was excepted from 
this invitation. Other resolutions 
dealt with reestablishing the control 
of narcotics in the countries directly 
affected by the war, improving control 
in other countries, limiting the pro- 
duction of raw materials, prohibiting 
opium smoking in all countries where 
the use of opium is still legal, and 
controlling narcotics in Germany and 
Japan. The Council urged the Gen- 
eral Assembly to make adequate 
budgetary provision to ensure the effi- 
cient discharge of the duties of the 
United Nations in this field. 


Expert Advice to Member 
Governments 


A step of great significance taken 
by the Economic and Social Council 
at its fourth session was the setting 
up of machinery in the United Nations 
for providing or arranging for the 
provision of expert advice to Member 
States in all fields. The Council had 
been asked by the General Assembly 
“to study the question of effective 
means for furnishing, in cooperation 
with the specialized agencies, expert 
advice” to Member Nations desiring 
it. Interest had been expressed par- 
ticularly in advice on economic de- 
velopment. The Council instructed 
the Secretariat: 

1. To assist Member Governments 
in obtaining data on expert person- 
nel, research facilities, and other re- 
sources which the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies can make 
available on request. 

2. To develop plans for the most 
-efficient use of these personnel and 
resources. 

3. To assist Member Governments 
to secure advice, on terms mutually 
agreed on by the Governments and 
the Secretariat, through the use of 
teams of experts, who would study 
specific problems and recommend so- 
lutions. 

The General Assembly Resolution 
on the Transfer of UNRRA Advisory 
Social Welfare Services had already 
provided that the Secretariat in the 
Social Affairs Department should give 
expert advice in the field of social 
welfare. 


* - = 


In the four weeks of the fourth ses- 
sion the Economic and Social Council 
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made a great number of decisions on 
a tremendously broad range of com- 
plex subjects. These decisions in- 
itiated specific plans for significant 
work on many diverse problems that 
in time will contribute to the greater 
well-being of the peoples of the world. 
Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, President of 
the Council, in emphasizing the im- 
portance of the Council’s work, said, 
“the resolution of economic and social 
problems is the most important and 


vital task which would lead ultimate- 
ly to the establishment of pacific con- 
ditions throughout the world.” 

The fourth session ended on an en- 
couraging note of increased harmony 
among the members. Mr. Stinebower, 
United States representative, said at 
one of the final meetings, “It seems 
that there has been a wider area of 
agreement and more unanimity on 
fundamental points than we have ever 
enjoyed in this Council before.” 





Workers in Employment Covered by 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


in 1944 


By Marie Correll* 


In 1944, the last full year of war, an 
estimated 46.3 million persons earned 
wage credits in employment covered 
by old-age and survivors insurance’ 
(table 1). For the first time since the 
war started, the number of covered 
workers was smaller than in the pre- 
ceding year, the decrease being 3 per- 
cent. The 28.1 million men in covered 
jobs at some time during 1944 repre- 
sented slightly more than half the 
male population 14 years of age and 
over on January 1, 1944; the 18.2 
million women were a third of all 
women aged 14 and over. Because of 
the large proportion of men in the 
armed forces, the number of men with 
wage credits in 1944 was 7 percent less 
than in 1943 and 12 percent less than 
the wartime peak of 31.8 million in 
1942. The number of women in cov- 
ered jobs, by contrast, increased 
steadily in the war years, reaching 
in 1944 a total that was 4 percent 


*Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance, Analysis Division. 

1Employment covered under the act 
includes any services performed by a 
worker for an employer within the United 
States, including Alaska and Hawaii, or 
on or in connection with an American 
vessel, with certain exceptions. The 
major exclusions are self-employment, 
agricultural labor, domestic service in a 
private home, employment by the Federal 
Government or a State or local govern- 
ment, railroad employment, emnployment 
in certain types of nonprofit organizations, 
family employment, and casual employ- 
ment not in the course of the employer’s 
trade or business. 


above the 1943 level and 86 percent 
above that in 1940. 

Among persons in covered employ- 
ment in 1944, an estimated 78 percent 
of the men and 59 percent of the 
women — approximately 32.6 million 
workers in all—were either fully or 
currently insured’ under the program 
on January 1, 1945. The other 13.7 
million workers were uninsured on 
that date. The number of insured 
workers among persons with wage 
credits in 1944 was 20 percent larger 
at the beginning of 1945 than at the 
beginning of 1944—a gain, due to em- 
ployment in 1944, of 12 percent for 
men and 37 percent for women. 

The workers who were insured at 
the beginning of 1945 included per- 
sons who had acquired wage credits 
prior to but not in 1944 as well as per- 
sons in covered jobs in 1944. The 
latter, however, comprised 78 percent 
of all who were fully insured and 94 


2? To be fully insured a worker must have 
had at least 1 quarter of coverage for each 
2 of the quarters elapsing after 1936, or 
after the quarter in which he attained age 
21, whichever was later, and up to but ex- 
cluding the quarter in which he attained 
age 65 or died, whichever dccurred first. 
A quarter of coverage is a calendar quarter 
in which the worker has been paid not 
less than $50 in taxable wages. At least 
6—and no more than 40—quarters of cOv- 
erage are required for fully insured status. 
To be currently insured on January l, 
1945, a worker must have been paid wages 
of not less than $50 for services in each of 
not less than 6 of the immediately pre- 
ceding 12 calendar quarters. 


percent of all who were currently but 
not fully insured. Of all uninsured 
persons who had held covered jobs at 
some time during 1937-44, only 40 per- 
cent got wage credits in 1944. 

The estimated $63.4 billion in wage 
credits reported under the insurance 
program in 1944 represented approxi- 
mately two-fifths of the national in- 
come and nearly four-fifths of the 
estimated total wages and salaries 
paid in nonagricultural and non- 
governmental employments. Total 
wage credits earned under the insur- 
ance program in 1944 were 3 percent 
larger than in 1943 and 93 percent 
larger than in 1940. Average wage 
credits per worker rose continuously 
from $926 in 1940 to $1,369 in 1944, 
chiefly because of increases in wage 
rates, lengthened hours of work, and 
overtime wage payments. 

Of the total wage credits earned in 
1944, it is estimated that 95 percent 
were received by workers insured at 
the beginning of 1945, In other words, 
the 29 percent of the workers in cov- 
ered employment in 1944 who were 
uninsured earned only about 5 per- 
cent of the wage credits. 

This article contrasts the employ- 
ment and earnings characteristics of 
the insured and the uninsured work- 
ers who held covered jobs at some time 
during 1944 * and indicates some of the 
factors that must be considered in 
appraising the operation of the insur- 
ance system with respect to currently 
employed persons. 


®The latest year for which detailed 
tabulations are available. 


Table 1.—Workers with wage credits 
in 1944, by sex and age 


{Estimated totals (in thousands) based on 1-percent 
and 3-percent sample data. Most percentages in 
tables and text are computed from sample data 
and hence may differ slightly from percentages 
derived from inflated totals, which are adjusted 
for employment and wages reported too late for 
inclusion in sample. Age represents age at birth- 
day in 1944. Figures in italics represent data for 
less than 100 workers and may be unreliable be- 
cause of the large probable sampling error] 











Age Total | Male | Female 

ic eee ete 46, 296 | 28, 072 | 18, 224 
Op | a er 6, 890 3, 610 3, 280 
20-24 5, 656 1, 956 3, 700 
25-29 5, 256 2, 721 2, 535 
30-34 5, 434 3, 342 , 092 
35-39 5, 208 3, 325 1, 883 
40-44 4, 806 3, 237 1, 569 
45-49_ 3, 987 2, 780 1, 207 
50-54 3, 304 2, 4381 873 
55-59 _ 2, 567 1, 990 577 
60-64 1, 740 1,418 322 
65 and over 1, 448 1, 262 186 
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Chart 1.—Workers with wage credits in 1944, by sex, age, and insurance status as of 
January 1, 1945 
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Personal Characteristics of Covered 
W orkers in 1944 


Sex.—Two-fifths of the workers in 
covered jobs in 1944 were women—a 
larger proportion than in any preced- 
ing year. During the war, as a result 
of the continued increase in the num- 
ber of women with wage credits plus 
the decline after 1942 in the number 
of men in covered jobs, the proportion 
of covered workers who were women 
rose from 28 percent in 1940 to 31 per- 
cent in 1942 and 39 percent in 1944, 


BBM currentvy insured ONLY 





UNINSURED 


Women comprised 55 percent of the 
workers uninsured at the beginning 
of 1945, as against 31 percent of those 
fully insured and 42 percent of those 
only currently insured. The propor- 
tion of workers with wage credits in 
1944 who were uninsured at the be- 
ginning of 1945 was nearly twice as 
large for women (41 percent) as for 
men (22 percent). 

Age.—The age distribution of the 
men receiving wage credits in 1944 
(chart 1), had changed considerably 
from that in earlier years. Because a 


large proportion of the men aged 20- 
29 were serving in the armed forces, 
fewer of the men with wage credits 
in 1944 were in the ages 20-24 and 
25-29 than in ages under 20 or in any 
5-year age group from 30 to 49. In 
each of the years from 1937 to 1942, 
by contrast, more of the men in cov- 
ered employment were in the age 
group 20-24 than in any other, and 
the number decreased gradually in 
each succeeding age group. In 1944, 
only 4.7 million men aged 20-29 re- 
ceived wage credits, in comparison 
with 8.1 million in 1940. As a propor- 
tion of all men receiving wage credits, 
those aged 20-24 dropped from 16 
percent in 1940 to 6.9 percent in 1944; 
for those aged 25-29 the correspond- 
ing decline was from 16 percent to 9.7 
percent. 

As older men and boys replaced men 
of draft age, the proportion of all men 
in covered jobs who were in ages 
under 20 increased from 7.1 percent in 
1940 to 13 percent in 1944, while the 
proportion aged 35 and over rose from 
47 percent to 59 percent. On the av- 
erage, the men in covered jobs were 
older in 1944 than in 1940, the median 
age having risen from 34.0 to 38.6 
years. The 1.3 million men aged 65 
and over receiving wage credits in 1944 
were nearly twice the number in 1940 
and 8.8 percent more than in 1943. 
The wartime demand for marginal 
workers had given many men who 
were past retirement age and had 
withdrawn from the labor force the 


Table 2.—Percentage distribution of workers with wage credits in 1944, by age, for each sex and insurance-status group as of 


January 1, 1945 


[See headnote, table 1] 




































































Total Male Female 
Insured Insured Insured 
Age U U Ree: Un 
Total Cur- |, 2" .| Total Cur- a Cur bo 
Total | Fully | rently insured Total | Fully,| rently insured) Total Total | Fully | rently insured 
otal | insured| insured otal | insured| insured insured|insured 
only only only 
Number (in thousands) __.-__- 46, 296 | 32,637 | 2€, 096 6, 641 | 13,659 | 28,072 | 21,863 | 18,070 3, 793 6, 209 | 18,224 | 10,774 8, 026 2, 748 7,450 
100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0} 100.0] 100.0] 100.0] 100.0| 100.0 
5 | ae 38.4 12.8 4.0 ) 44.3 18.1 7.6 , 3) eee 33.5 
14.8 o2 13.0 6.9 6.2 7.4 1 9.5 20.3 23.4 31.2 3 15.9 
12.6 11.4 9.0 9.7 10.5 10.9 8.7 6.7 14.0 16.1 16.4 15.1 10.9 
12.3 16.8 8.1 12.0 13.6 13.3 14.9 6.4 11.3 12.6 10.2 19.6 9.5 
12.2 16. 1 7.3 11.9 13.6 13.4 14.4 &.9 10.3 11.7 9.3 18.6 8.4 
11,2 15.5 6.5 11.6 13.1 12.8 14.9 5.8 8.7 9.8 7.6 16.4 7.0 
9.2 12.9 5.3 9.8 11.1 10.7 13.3 5.2 €.7 7.65 5.9 12.2 5.4 
Ge 10.5 4.3 8.6 9.7 9.3 11.8 4.6 4.7 5.2 4.1 8.7 4.0 
5.9 8.5 3.5 73 8.0 7.4 10.8 4.1 3.1 3.3 2.6 5.4 2.9 
3.9 6.1 2.5 5.1 5.5 4.9 8.5 3.5 1.8 1.9 1.5 2.8 1.6 
3.8 1.9 2.3 4.5 4.6 5.0 2.8 4.0 1.0 LJ 1.2 8 1.0 
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Table 3.—Percentage distribution of workers with wage credits in 1944, by insurance status as of January 1, 1945, for each sex 



























































and age group 
{See headnote, table 1] 
| Total | Male | Female 
Age Cur- | | | Cur- Cur- 
ise Fully rently | Unin- , Fully rently Unin- " Fully | rently Unin- 
Total insured | insured sured Total | insured | insured sured Total insured | insured sured 
| only | | only | only | 
i | | | | | | | 
ai ieekan De otasane | 100.0 | 56.7 | 14.2} 29.2] 100.0) 64.6] — 13.6 21.8 | 100.0] 44.4 | 15.0 | 40. 5 
| | | | | | 
LT a ree | 300.0 | a | eee 75.2 | 100. 0 ot ek are 75.3 100. 0 ee | 75.1 
20-24 | 100. 0 | cw A 2 | 31.1 100.0 | 69.8 | 2 30. 0 100.0 68. 2 as 31.6 
25-29 __ | 100.0 | . 8 | 14.2 | 23.0 | 100.0 72.8 | 12.2 15.0 | 100. 0 52.2 16.3 31.5 
30-34 100.0 .6 20.3 | 20.1 | 100. 0 71.6 16.8 11.6 | 100.0 | 40.0 26. 0 34.0 
35-39 | 100.0 | 51.1 | 20. 2 18.7 | 100. 0 72.9 16.3 10.8 | 100. 0 40.0 | 27.1 32.9 
40-44 | 100. 0 50.8 | 21.1 | 18.1 | 100.0 71.5 | 17.5 11.0 100.0 38.8 | 28. 5 32.7 
45-49 100. 0 | 60.7 | 21,2 | 18.1 | 100. 0 70.1 | 18. 4 11.5 100.0 39. 4 27.5 33. 1 
50-54 100.0 | 61.4 21.0 17.6 100. 0 69. 7 18.6 11.7 100.0 38. 1 | 27.8 34.1 
55-59 100.0 | 60. 3 21.6 | 18.1 100.0 67.0 20. 4 12.6 | 100.0 36.7 | 26.0 37.3 
60-64 100.0 57.9 22. 8 19.3 100. 0 62.3 | 22.5 | 15.2 100. 0 38. 4 24.1 37.5 
65 and over 100. 0 | 69.5 8.7 | 21.8 100. 0 72.3 | 8.3 19.4 100. 0 50. 7 | 11.6 37.7 
opportunity to qualify for old-age percent of the uninsured. The pro-_ tic1 uninsured was small. In the 20- 


benefits. 

Compared with men, the women in 
covered jobs in 1944, as in previous 
years, were relatively young. Only 
about a third of the women as against 
nearly three-fifths of the men were 
35 years of age and over. Like the 
men, however, both in 1943 and in 
1944 relatively more of the women 
than in prewar years were under age 
20 or in ages 35 and over, while rela- 
tively fewer were in the 20-34 age 
group. This change in the age dis- 
tribution of women workers is ex- 
plained by the wartime employment 
of young girls under 20 and of married 
women aged 35 and over, many of 
whom had not been in the labor force 
before the war. At ages 65 and over, 
the 186,000 women with wage credits 
in 1944 represented an increase of 24 
percent over the 1943 figure and of 166 
percent over the number in 1940. The 
median age of women in covered jobs 
was only slightly higher in 1944 than 
1940, however, having risen from 28.8 
to 29.2 years. 

As might be expected because of 
their recent entrance into covered em- 
ployment, young people under 20 years 
of age comprised a much larger pro- 
portion of the 1944 workers who were 
uninsured on January 1, 1945 (38 per- 
cent) than of all workers (15 percent) 
or of insured workers (5.2 percent) 
(table 2). Young adults aged 20-24 
also made up a substantial proportion 
(13 percent) of the uninsured workers. 
Among men with wage credits in 1944, 
workers under 25 years of age formed 
only 10 percent of the insured but 54 


portion of uninsured workers who 
were under 25 years of age was nearly 
as large for women (49 percent) as for 
men. On the other hand, 31 percent 
of the insured women, as against only 
10 percent of the insured men, were 
under age 25. 

The proportion of insured workers 
who were in the older age groups was 
markedly larger for men than for 
women. Whereas workers at ages 65 
and over comprised 4.6 percent of the 
insured men they were only 1.1 per- 
cent of the insured women. 

These significant differences in the 
age composition of insured men and 
women reflect, in part, the fact that 
in all the age groups over 25 substan- 
tially larger proportions of women 
than men were uninsured (table 3). 
Among men with wage credits in 1944, 
the proportion uninsured fell as low 
as 11 percent for those aged 35-44 and 
rose no higher than 19 percent for 
those 65 and over; among women 
workers, on the other hand, the small- 
est proportion uninsured in any age 
group was 32 percent at ages 25-29 
and the proportion was as high as 38 
percent at ages 60 and over. The 
relatively large influx of women into 
covered jobs for the first time in 1943 
and 1944, as well as the greater 
amount of irregular employment 


among women, accounts for the rela- 
tively large percentage of women un- 
insured in these ages as compared 
with men. 

Among young workers under 25 
years of age, by contrast, the differ- 
ence between the sexes in the propor- 


24-year group, 30 percent of the men 
and 32 percent of the women were 
uninsured at the beginning of 1945; 
among both boys and girls under age 
20, 75 percent were uninsured. Many 
of the uninsured, particularly among 
these younger workers, undoubtedly 
will gain insured status by continuing 
to work in covered jobs. 


Workers Entitled to Benefits 


Of the workers aged 65 and over in 
covered jobs in 1944, slightly more 
than a million were permanently fully 
insured at the beginning of 1945. Nine 
percent of them became entitled to 
primary insurance benefits in 1944; ‘ 
another 11 percent had become en- 
titled before 1944. Thus a total of 20 
percent of the fully insured workers 
aged 65 and over who worked in cov- 
ered employment in 1944 were en- 
titled to monthly benefits before Jan- 
uary 1, 1945. Some of them had never 
drawn benefits; they had become en- 
titled to them only to “freeze” their 
benefit amount.’ Others had with- 
drawn from covered employment and 


*As shown by benefits awarded before 
October 1, 1945. 

5Formerly workers aged 65 and over 
who intended to continue in covered em- 
ployment sometimes filed applications for 
benefits merely to make sure that their 
benefit amounts would not be decreased 
by reduced earnings. The provision in 
the 1946 amendments making it possible, 
beginning in August 1946, to compute the 
benefit amount as of the time that would 
yield the highest monthly benefit does 
away with any advantage that would have 
been obtained from “freezing” the benefit 
amount. 
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received benefits, but when they re- 
turned to covered jobs their benefits 
had been suspended. Many became 
entitled when they withdrew from cov- 
ered jobs in 1944. 

Some workers who had never been 
entitled to primary benefits were in- 
sured at the time of their death in 
1944, and their survivors received ben- 
efits. This group comprised 1.5 per- 
cent of the insured workers aged 65 
and over and 0.4 percent of the in- 
sured under 65 years of age. 


Pattern and Duration of Covered 
Employment 


Year of entrance.—Nearly 4.6 mil- 
lion persons got their first wage credits 
in covered jobs in 1944. The 1.9 mil- 
lion men who were new entrants were 
only about two-thirds the number in 
1940 and about half the number in 
the peak year, 1942. Among women, 
the nearly 2.6 million new entrants 
represented a 69-percent increase over 
the number in 1940 but, as in the case 
of men, a marked decrease from the 
peak of nearly 4.4 million in 1943. 

The new workers comprised 10 per- 
cent of all 1944 workers—7.1 percent 
of the men and 15 percent of the wom- 
en (table 4). Nearly half the women 
with wage credits in 1944, in contrast 
to only a fourth of the men, had en- 
tered covered jobs after 1941—an im- 
portant factor in causing the rela- 
tively large proportion of uninsured 
workers among women. 

All workers entering covered em- 
ployment for the first time in 1944 
were, of course, uninsured at the be- 
ginning of 1945 because they could 
not have earned the minimum of 6 
quarters of coverage required for in- 


sured status. In addition, 69 percent 
of those who entered covered jobs in 
1943 and then worked in 1944 were 
still uninsured at the beginning of 
1945. The proportion uninsured de- 
creased for the earlier year-of-entry 
groups, falling from 32 percent of the 
workers in covered jobs in 1944 who 
had entered in 1942 to only 6.1 percent 
of those who got their first wage 
credits in 1937. 

There was a marked difference be- 
tween the fully insured, the currently 
insured only, and the uninsured with 
respect to the year they first entered 
covered jobs. Of the fully insured 
workers with wage credits in 1944, 
slightly more than two-thirds had 
entered in 1937, the first year of the 
program; among the uninsured, on 
the other hand, nearly two-thirds had 
entered in 1943 or 1944, the 2 most 
recent years. The majority of work- 
ers who were only currently insured 
had also entered covered jobs in recent 
years, although a significant propor- 
tion of them had received their first 
wage credits in the early years of the 
insurance program. Most of these 
persons had withdrawn from covered 
jobs in the prewar years and reen- 
tered in the war period. 

Pattern of years in covered employ- 
ment.—Among workers in covered 
employment in 1944, persons who had 
worked in each of the 8 years 1937-44 
comprised 59 percent of those fully 
insured at the beginning of 1945 but 
only 2.6 percent of those currently but 
not fully insured and less than 1 per- 
cent of those uninsured (table 5). In 
contrast to the fully insured, the great 
majority of the workers who were only 
currently insured or uninsured had 


entered covered jobs after 1937 and 
received wage credits in every year 
following their entry; workers in this 
group of patterns may be called “en- 
trants.” They accounted for only 28 
percent of the fully insured workers in 
comparison with 69 percent of those 
only currently insured and 78 percent 
of the uninsured. 

Workers with wage credits in each 
year since the beginning of the pro- 
gram, as well as those who started 
earning wage credits after 1937 but 
were likewise employed in consecu- 
tive years, accounted for 83 percent of 
the workers with wage credits in 1944; 
the remaining 17 percent had held 
covered jobs in nonconsecutive years. 
These intermittent workers included 
persons with a great variety of com- 
binations.of years in and out of cov- 
ered employment before 1944; many 
of them had reentered covered jobs 
after 1941. All these intermittent 
patterns combined accounted for only 
13 percent of the fully insured, 29 
percent of the only currently insured, 
and 21 percent of the uninsured. In 
this group of patterns the fully in- 
sured workers were mainly persons 
with wage credits in 6 or 7 years, the 
majority of those only currently in- 
sured had held covered jobs in 4 or 5 
years, while approximately half the 
uninsured had wage credits in only 2 
or 3 years. 

Men and women workers with wage 
credits in 1944 show marked differ- 
ences in their patterns of years in cov- 
ered employment. Persons who had 
covered employment in every year 
from 1937 to 1944 comprised 44 per- 
cent of the men but only 19 percent 
of the women. On the other hand, 


Table 4.—Percentage distribution of workers with wage credits in 1944, by year of entry into covered employment, for each sex and 


insurance-status group as of January 1, 1945 


{See headnote, table 1] 















































Total Male } Female 
| 
Year of entry Cur- Cur- ren o- v 
a Fully in-| rently Unin- . Fully in-| rently Unin- ully in-| rently nin- 
Total sured insured sured Total sured insured sured Total sured insured sured 
only only only 

| a eee 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
Pee eRe 44.9 69.4 20.1 93| 55.9 77.8 23.7 10.9 28.0 50.6 15.2 8.0 
adel ch aacedodagacnasnnaeee 4.0 4.4 5.6 2.6 4.0 3.9 6.4 3.0 4.1 5.5 4.6 2.3 
BE Sadsdaduccannticcusckutaucwcegens 4.7 5.3 6.1 2.7 4.6 4.6 7.0 3.2 4.7 6.9 4.8 2.4 
i, EE ee ae oe 4.9 5.2 7.6 3.0 4.6 4.1 8.7 3.5 5.4 7.6 6.2 2.7 
SR RER ae Ss Se nee te 7.6 5.8 18.6 §.7 6.7 3.8 20.8 6.8 8.9 10.4 15.6 4.7 
PE tinducwsddeaneseuee Rowaansaatudel 11.4 6.8 27.6 12.3 8.7 3.9 24.0 13.1 15.5 13.2 32.5 11.7 
Civcctacidiiheeddcadbkewsesbae aah 12.3 3.1 14.3 29.1 8.3 1.9 9.4 26.8 18.3 5.8 21.0 31.9 
Di ewichudaniieas dea dapesuceraneant |g ees a, eon 35. 2 , of ee Se 32.6 BO Pnrhecnennaiedaaanaa 37.3 
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Table 5.—Percentage distribution of workers with wage credits in 1944, by pattern of years in covered employment, for each sex and 


insurance-status group as of January 1, 1945 


{See headnote, table 1} 





















































| Total Male Female 
\~ ] ] 
Years in covered employment C t | lo Gauw 
Fully | Wrent-| Unin- Fully urrent-| Unin- Fully | Current-| ynin- 
| Total ¥ ly insured Total : \ly insured Total A ly insured| <; 
| | insured only sured insured |” only sured insured only sured 
| | 
2 SEE ee 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Continuous patterns: | | | | | 
year: | | 
1937, ’38, ’39, ’40, °41, '42, ’43, °44__| 34.1 | 59. 2 2.6 9 43.8 66.9 | 2.8 1.0 | 19.2 | 41.7 | 2.4 ae 
Other continuous patterns. --- _--- 48. 4 | 28.0 68.5 78.3 37.9 20.1 | 63.7 74.8 | 64.5 | 45.7 | 75.3 | 81.1 
1938, ’39, °40, 41, ’42, °43, °44.____| 2.2 | 3.4 1.3 me | 2.2 3.0 | 1.4 . a 2.2 | 4,2 1.1 8 
1939, ’40, ’41, °42, 43, ’44._____- | 3.0 4.5 2.4 5 3.0 4.0 | 2.7 -5 | 3.0 5.7 2.0 -4 
1940, "41, "42, "43, "44 is Seas 3.7 4.8 5.6 8 3.6 3.8 6.5 9 | 4.0 6.8 | 4.3 Re 
1941, "42, 43, _ ae oa 6.4 | 5.5 17.5 2.6 5.6 3.6 19.7 211 7.5 10.0 | 14.5 | 2.2 
1942, 743, , | 10.6 | 6.8 27.5 9.8 8.1 3.9 | 23.9 10.4 | 14.5 13.1 | 32.4 9.4 
1043, °44......... 12.3 | 3.1 14.3 29.1 8.3 1.9 | 9.4 26.9 18.3 5.8 | 21.0 | 31.0 
eax BO dnaccusacinloasasenwed 35. 2 y 2) |, Sees |---------- 32.6 | pS enceme dim levinnswcms | 37.3 
Intermittent patterns (by number of | | | | 
years employed)..........-...-...- 17.5 2.9 28.9 20.9 18.2 13.0 33. 5 24.2 16.3 | 12.6 22.4 | 18.1 
OE eR ee | 4.5 | 6.5 3.2 | 1.2 5.4 | 7.0 | 3.8 1.5 3.1 5.4 a2 9 
| EELS RE a ee, | 3.3 3.4 5.8 2.1 3.8 3.5 acm 2.6 2.7 3.2 4.0 1.6 
_ sO See Si oe eee | 3.2 1.8 9.0 3.1 3.4 1.6 10.9 3.7 2.9 2.2 6.4 2.5 
Ne a a7 8 7.8 4.1 2.6 .6 8.7 4.7 3.0 1,2 6.6 3.5 
ate rents puck tain tlenraimseasnniniand 2.2 4 2.9 5.5 1.9 3 2.8 6.2 2.7 .6 3.1 4.9 
Ro encetecadsuashitiemanetncsen 1.5 (@) ee 5.0 1.2 (‘) | re | 5.5 1.9 Pe Pe 4.6 
1 














1 Less than 0.05 percent. 


chiefly because of the unusually large 
increase in the number of women em- 
ployed after the beginning of the war, 
65 percent of the women, in contrast 
to only 38 percent of the men, had en- 
tered covered employment after 1937 
and received wage credits in each year 
from their year of entry. About the 
same proportion of the men (18 per- 
cent) as of the women (16 percent) 
had been employed in nonconsecutive 
years. The men in this group, how- 
ever, tended to have reentered covered 
employment sooner than the women 
and to have held covered jobs in more 
years. 

Number of years in covered employ- 
ment.—Because of their recent en- 


trance into covered jobs or because of 
employment in nonconsecutive years, 
many workers with wage credits in 
1944 had been in covered jobs for only 
a brief period. Slightly more than 
half the women and a fourth of the 
men had wage credits in only 1, 2, or 
3 years (table 6). Only about half the 
men and a fourth of the women had 
wage credits in as many as 7 or 8 
years. 

Obviously, the number of years in 
which wage credits were received is 
far from a precise measure of the 
duration of covered employment; per- 
sons with wage credits in a year may 
have held covered jobs the entire 
calendar year or for as little as a day. 


Nevertheless, data on the number of 
years with wage credits give some in- 
dication of the importance of the 
duration of employment in the acqui- 
sition of insured status. 

The three insurance-status groups 
differed markedly in the number of 
years in which they had worked in 
covered jobs. Among workers in cov- 
ered employment in 1944, nearly 7 of 
every 10 who were fully insured had 
received wage credits in 7 or 8 years; 
nearly 7 of 10 who were currently but 
not fully insured had wage credits in 
just 2, 3, or 4 years; and 7 of 10 unin- 
sured workers had wage credits in only 
1 or 2 years. Slightly less than a 
tenth of the uninsured workers had 


Table 6.—Percentage distribution of workers with wage credits in 1944, by number of years in covered employment, for each sex and 


insurance-status group as of January 1, 1945 


[See headnote, table 1} 




















| 
| Total | Male | Female 
Number of years Cur- | | Cur- Cur- 
| Fully rently Unin- | Total Fully rently Unin- Total Fully rently Unin- 
insured | insured sured ° insured | insured sured insured | insured sured 
only | | only only 
| | | 
100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100. 0 | 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100. 0 100.0 100.0 
1) 50.2 2.6 | 9} 43.8| 669] 2.8 10] 19.2 41.7 2.4 i 
3.7 | 9.9 4.4 1.5 | 7.6] 10.0] 5.2 1.8 5.3 9.6 3.3 1,2 
4 | 7.9 8.2 2.5 6.8 | 7.4 | 9.9 3.1 5.7 8.9 6.0 2.0 
.9 6.6 14.6 3.9 6.9 5.5 17.4 4.7 | 6.9 9.0 10.6 3.2 
fy | 6.3 25. 4 6.7 8.2 | 4.1 238.5 7.8 10.4 pe 21.1 5.7 
.8 y 30. 4 15.4 10.0 4.2 26.7 16.6 | 17.3 13.8 35.5 14.3 
3.7 | 3.1 14.4 34.1 9.6 1.9 9.6 32.3 20. 2 5.9 21.1 35. 6 
oy Meee: ame 35.2 Til Pecmscanind | sctainena 32.6 | << ¢ Soeened spk 37.3 
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Table 7.—Percentage distribution of workers with wage credits in 1944, by insurance status as of January 1, 1945, for each sex and 
number of quarters in covered employment in 1944 


[See headnote, table 1) 


















































| Total Male Female 
| ! 
| wrum- | lw | ideal | 
Number of quarters — : | Cur- | _— | | | Cur- — Cur- | 
A Fully | rently | Unin- +e n | Fully | rently | Unin- ~<a | Fully | rently | Unin- 
a, Total insured| insured| sured | on. | Total | insured] insured) sured ae. Total | insured! insured! sured 
| sands) | only sands) | | only sands) | | only | 
| | | | | ——— —— 
is etkaidcntstipatciaialia Gicintesins 46, 296 | 100.0 56.7 | 14.2 | 29,2 | 28,072 100.0 64.6 13.6 21.8 18, 224 100.0 44.4 | 15.0 | 40.5 
 aidntaccadavewkaamnmin noe’ 6, 476 100.0 22. 4 5.1} 72.6 | 3,453 100. 0 28.9 | 6.3 64.8 3,023 | 100.0] 15.0] 3.6 81.4 
2 ee een a en a ea 5, 858 100.0 26.5 8.7 64.8 2, 983 100. 0 32.6 10.6 56.8 2,875 | 100.0 | 20. 2 6.9 73.0 
SEES ES ee aa eee ee 5, 483 100.0 40.3 15.1 44.6 2, 875 100.0 46.7 16.0 37.3 2, 608 100.0 33.1 | 4,1 52.8 
Re 22 See ee a | 28,479 | 100.0) 74.9] 17.3 7.9 | 18,761} 100.0] 79.9] 15.0 5.1] 9,718} 100.0 | 65.1} 21.6 13.3 
| | | | | 
wage credits in 5 or more years. Sea- cent of the 6-year workers; 6.4 percent considerable extent, the 4-quarter 


sonal, casual, or incidental employ- 
ment within these years probably was 
characteristic of most of these work- 
ers who were uninsured even though 
they had received wage credits in more 
than half the years since the begin- 
ning of the program. 

The fully insured workers with wage 
credits in fewer than 4 years were 
chiefly persons in the older or younger 
ages who needed comparatively few 
quarters of coverage to be fully in- 
sured; ° they also included deceased 
workers at other ages, fully insured 
at the time of their death, on whose 
wage records survivor benefits were 
awarded. The proportion of fully in- 
sured persons who had wage credits 
in only 2, 3, or 4 years was 31 percent 
for women as against only 10 percent 
for men, because relatively more 
women than men under age 29 had 
entered covered jobs in the war years. 

As the number of years in covered 
employment increases, the proportion 
of workers who are uninsured de- 
creases. All workers with wage cred- 
its in just the 1 year 1944 were of 
course uninsured; the great majority 
(72 percent) of those with wage cred- 
its in only 2 years also were uninsured. 
Uninsured persons, however, com- 
prised only 35 percent of the 1944 
workers with wage credits in 3 years; 
21 percent of the 4-year workers; 16 
percent of the 5-year workers; 12 per- 


*To be fully insured at the beginning 
of 1945, all workers under 24 years of age 
or aged 70 and over at their birthday in 
1944 needed only the minimum of 6 quar- 
ters of coverage; workers aged 24~28 or 
65-69 needed 6-15 quarters of coverage, 
depending on the year and quarter of their 
birth; and workers aged 29-64 needed 16 
quarters of coverage. 


of the 7-year workers; and 0.7 percent 
of the 8-year workers. 

It is apparent that short-term cov- 
ered employment was the major fac- 
tor causing workers with wage cred- 
its in 1944 to be uninsured at the be- 
ginning of 1945. This conclusion is 
supported by the available data on 
the number of quarters these workers 
had been in covered jobs and on the 
quarters of coverage that they had 
acquired during 1937-44. For work- 
ers in covered jobs in 1944, the aver- 
age (mean) number of calendar quar- 
ters with wage credits during 1937-44 
was 24.6 for persons fully insured at 
the beginning of 1945, 11.7 for per- 
sons only currently insured,-and 4.7 
for the uninsured. The average num- 
ber of quarters of coverage they had 
acquired during these 8 years was cor- 
respondingly 23.5, 10.1, and 3.0. 

Quarterly employment in 1944.— 
Approximately 6 of every 10 workers 
in covered jobs in 1944 got wage cred- 
its in each of the 4 calendar quarters 
of the year (table 7). Relatively fewer 
women than men and fewer new en- 
trants than persons with wage credits 
in an earlier year were 4-quarter 
workers. There was little difference 
between the proportions in covered 
jobs in just 1, 2, and 3 quarters, but a 
slightly larger proportion got wage 
credits in only 1 quarter chiefly be- 
cause of the large number of 1-quarter 
workers among the new entrants. 

Of the 4-quarter workers, 95 per- 
cent of the men and 87 percent of the 
women were insured at the beginning 
of 1945. This proportion was larger 
than corresponding percentages for 
workers with fewer than 4 quarters 
in covered employment because, to a 


workers had been in covered jobs reg- 
ularly from year to year, while the 
persons with wage credits in fewer 
than 4 quarters in 1944 included most 
of the new entrants and the irregular, 
casual, and seasonal workers. Nearly 
79 percent of the 4-quarter workers, as 
against only 27 percent of the per- 
sons with fewer than 4 quarters in 
1944, had wage credits in 4 quarters 
in 1943. 

Nearly three-fourths of the persons 
with wage credits in only 1 quarter in 
1944 were uninsured. Slightly more 
than two-fifths of these uninsured 1- 
quarter workers were persons who en- 
tered covered jobs in 1944; the ma- 
jority, however, had been in covered 
employment in 2 or more years but 
had failed to gain sufficient quarters 
of coverage for insured status. 

Since it is probable that few workers 
who are in covered jobs an entire cal- 
endar quarter fail to earn the mini- 
mum of $50 in wage credits required 
for a quarter of coverage, failure to 
earn a quarter of coverage usually in- 
dicates a short period in employment 
within the quarter. Of the workers 
with wage credits in only 1 quarter 
during 1944, 43 percent did not earn a 
quarter of coverage. Workers who 
failed to acquire a single quarter of 
coverage in 1944 also included 12 per- 
cent of the 2-quarter workers, 2.9 per- 
cent of the 3-quarter workers, and 0.3 
percent of the 4-quarter workers. On 
the average, for 1-quarter workers 57 
percent of all quarters in employment 
in 1944 were quarters of coverage; the 
corresponding proportions were 173 
percent for 2-quarter workers, 84 per- 
cent for 3-quarter workers, and 97 
percent for 4-quarter workers. Thus, 
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Table 8.—Percentage distribution of workers with wage créedits in 1944, by geographic region, for each sex and insurance-status 





group as of January 1, 1945 


[See headnote, table 1] 



































Total Male Female 
Region lcurr ntly| — = ta |Currently | nee 
| Fully urrenuly! §=Unin- Fully |“. *| Unin- —e | Fully a “| Unin- 
€ - 7 > a : . nsured s ‘TOC |eco0 insured . 
Total | insured | = | sured Toa | insured | } por | sured ‘ insured | only | sured 
\ los. 
= | a eee -|—___—_}|—__—__|_____ ———| . 
tS ee eee 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0} 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
New England___.........-..-------- 7.4 8.8 6.4 5.2 7.1 8.2 5.7 4.9 7.8 10.2 | 7.3 5.4 
Middle Atlantic__...........------- 24.1 27.4 22.4 18.6 23.7 26.6 | 21.1 17.0 24.5 29. 2 | 23.6 | 19.8 
East North Central. __.___--- . 23. 4 24.7 23.1 20.6 23.5 25.4 | 21.6 19.2 22. 9 23.1 | 25. 1 | 21.9 
West North Central — 7.3 6.3 A 9.0 6.9 6.0 7.9 9.1 7.9 a 0 7.6 | 8.9 
South Atlantic__- ek Ate Ree 11.5 10.7 10.8 13.4 11.5 10.7 | 11.4 13.7 11.6 10.7 | 9.9 | 13.1 
East South Central e 5.3 4.1 5.5 7.4 5.5 4.3 | 6.5 8.4 4.9 | 3.9 | 4.1 |} 6.5 
West South Centra i 7.3 5.4 8.0 10.6 7.6 4.8 9.4 11.9 6.8 4.6 6.2 | 9.6 
Mountain... -_-____-- 2.4 1.9 2.4 33 2.5 2.0 | a7 3.6 2.2 | 1.6 | 1.9 | 3.0 
Pacifio. << 2<-. -. | 10.9 10.3 13.7 11.6 11.3 10.6] 13.3 11.8 11.0 | 9.6] 14.2] 11.5 
Alaska __- es i 1 e 1 A a . 1] O | MO | © ] 
| as i | 2 2 2 2 3 os, 2 3 2 | 2 re «2 




















1 Less than 0.05 percent. 


in 1944, persons with wage credits in 
only 1 or 2 quarters worked in covered 
jobs for only brief periods within 
quarters more frequently than did 
‘ workers with wage credits in 3 or 4 
quarters. 

Of all 1944 workers, only 8.2 per- 
cent failed to earn a single quarter of 
coverage during the year while 55 per- 
cent earned 4 quarters of coverage. 
Only 1 quarter of coverage was earned 
by 13 percent, 2 by 11 percent, and 3 
by 12 percent. 


Geographic Distribution of Covered 
W orkers in 1944 


Thirteen percent of all workers with 
wage credits during 1944 were em- 
ployed in New York State.’ Three 


7™Workers were classified by the State 
reported on the first wage item in the file 


other States—California with 7.9 per- 
cent, Pennsylvania with 7.8 percent, 
and Illinois with 7 percent—accounted 
for another 23 percent of the 1944 
workers. Between 6.2 percent and 3.8 
percent were concentrated in each of 
5 additional States; * in 21 States, in- 


for the last quarter in which wage credits 
were received in 1944. For 78 percent of 
the workers this was the fourth quarter; 
for 11 percent it was the third; for 6.3 
percent, the second; for 4.9 percent, the 
first. Ninety percent of the workers em- 
ployed in 1944 worked in only one State 
during the year; the remaining 10 per- 
cent worked in at least one other State 
at some time during the year. Since there 
is no prescribed sequence for filing wage 
items, some persons who worked in more 
than one State during their last quarter 
may not be classified in the last State in 
which they were employed during the 
year. 

* Ohio, Michigan, Texas, Massachusetts, 
and New Jersey. 


cluding the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, and Hawaii, the corresponding 
proportion was less than 1 percent. 
Nearly half of all 1944 workers were 
in the highly industrialized Middle 
Atlantic and East North Central re- 
gions (table 8). 

The geographic distribution of men 
and women and of all 4-quarter work- 
ers differed little from that of all 
workers with wage credits in 1944. 
Slightly more of the 4-quarter workers 
(61 percent) than of all workers (55 
percent) were concentrated in the 
New England, Middle Atlantic, and 
East North Central regions. Evidently 
in the less highly industrialized areas 
relatively more persons shift between 
covered and noncovered jobs and so 
are absent from covered jobs for 1 or 
more quarters of the year. 

War production was so widely dis- 


Table 9.—Percentage distribution of workers with wage credits in 1944, by insurance status as of January 1, 1945, for each sex 


and geographic region 


[See headnote, table 1] 





Total 


| Female 












































Male | 
Region | Num- | — Cur- | Num- | Cur- a | —_ | Cur- 
| ber (in | | Fully | rently | Unin- | ber (in | .) | Fully | rently | Unin- er (in | .) | Fully | rently | Unin- 
| thou- | Total jinsuredjinsured| sured | thou- | Total insured |insured| sured | thou- | Total insured |insured sured 
| sands) | only | sands) | | only sands) | | only 
| | | | 
| | | | | 
Boal ors Ss oe Rag | 100.0} 56.7 | 14.2 | 29.2 | 28,072 | 100.0 | 64.6 | 13.6| 21.8] 18,224] 1000] 444] 15.0] 40.5 
New England_...._......---..----| 3,427 | 100.0] 67.5| 122] 20.4] 1,999] 100.0] 74.3 10.8} 14.9] 1,428] 100.0] 57.8] 14.1 28.0 
Middle Atlantic___..-..--- ~-| 11,164} 100.0 64.5 13.0 22.5 6,691 | 100.0 72.3 12.1 15.7 | 4,473 | 100.0 52.8 14.5 32.8 
East North Central_.....-...-.-- | 10, 841 100.0 60.1 14.0 25.8 | 6,667 100.0 69.8 12.5 17.7 | 4,174 100.0 44.9 16.5 38.7 
West North Central ___---- | 3,388 | 100.0 48.8 15.1 36.1 | 1,955} 100.0 55.8 15.5 28.7 | 1,433 100.0 39.5 14.5 46.0 
South Atlantic__...........-.---.-| 5,338 100.0 52.8 13.2 33.9 | 3,232 100.0 60. 4 13.5 26.0 2, 106 100.0 41.2 12.8 46.0 
East South Central-_-..-.-...-.-.-| 2,488 100.0 44.5 14.7 40.8 1, 536 100.0 50.3 16.1 33.6 902 100.0 34.7 12.4 53.0 
West South Central__....-...-.-- | 3,397 100.0 42.1 15.6 42.3 | 2,152 100.0 49.3 16.7 34.0 1, 245 100.0 29.7 13.6 56.7 
ae eae 100.0 45.5 14.3 40.3 700 100.0 53.5 15.0 31.5 407 100.0 31.7 13.0 55.2 
2, aS | 5,047 | 100.0 §2.3 17.4 30.4 | 3,034 | 100.0 61.1 16.1 22.9 2,013 | 100.0 38. 4 19.4 42.1 
Alaska 41 | 100.0 51.6 16.7 32.7 33 | 100.0 56.1 15.9 27.9 8 (4) (1) (!) (') 
Hawaii___- | 108 100.0 58.1 | 10.8 31.1 73 100.0 65.1 10.8 24.0 35 100.0 43.6 10.8 45.6 




















1 Not computed; sample base included less than 100 persons. 
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Table 10.—Percentage distribution of workers with wage credits in 1944, by industry division, for each sex and insurance-status 
group as of January 1, 1945 
[See headnote, table 1] 
| Total | Male Female 
| | i ed Pate ee ae eee we 
Industry division a ee ] 5 | lv 
eo : Unin- | m,.. , |} Unin- | m . Unin- 
Yotal | Insured | shised | Total Insured | cured | Total | Insured | ee 
eS Ae ee bee Aes A) Sens Ss) ARIS) ee aa | : a oo Siecats wees | A nee 
2 ASIA NR aOR DET BE Pe Tey alah AE | 100.0 | 100.0 | |} 100.0| 100. o| 1000} 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
ee eee to ene ee | 2.4 | 2.9 1.2 3.9. 2.5 | ef 3 | aa 
Contract construction . 3.4 | 3.7 2.9 5.4 | 6.0 | 5 -5 -5 
EEE Cece eee Me ee oY Te TE 49.5 | 53.4 40. 2 51.7 41.6 46.3 51.2 39.0 
Transportation, communication, and other public utilities_ -_- Saas 5.5 6.2 3.8 | 6.8 5.7 | 3.4 4.2 | 2.2 
Wholesale and retail trade......................-...- dabessanccaa] 25.1 | 21.0 | 35.3 | 20. 6 29.1 | 32.1 | 26.5 | 40.2 
Finance, insurance, and real estate_-..-..--..-..--- ae 3.9 | 4.4 27 3.2 2.0 5.0 | 6.2 3.2 
Service industries Ea eodeinataeeuacastdananudeumnbecuns 9.7 8.2 13.4 8.0 12.3 | 12.3 | 10.9 14.3 
CONN 55 oii eae Minne eenee pvachgicuageee as 3 3 | 5 4 | “8 | 2) 2 3 
| 





tributed geographically that the re- 
gional concentration of workers in 
covered jobs in 1944 differed only 
slightly from that in 1940. The most 
marked changes were an increase 
from 8.5 percent in 1940 to 10.9 per- 
cent in 1944 in the proportion of all 
workers with wage credits who were 
in the Pacific area and a decrease 
from 35 to 32 percent in the propor- 
tion in the New England and Middle 
Atlantic States combined. These re- 
gional shifts probably reflect popula- 
tion trends as well as increased indus- 
trialization of certain areas. 

As compared with all workers, work- 
ers with wage credits in 1944 who were 
insured at the beginning of 1945 were 
more largely concentrated in the New 
England, Middle Atlantic, and East 
North Central regions. These three 
regions accounted for 55 percent of all 
1944 workers, 61 percent of the fully 
insured, 52 percent of those currently 
but not fully insured, but only 44 per- 
cent of the uninsured. The remaining 
regions each accounted for relatively 


more of the uninsured than of all 
workers. 

As in former years, the proportion 
of workers insured at the beginning 
of 1945 was largest in the industrial- 
ized Northeastern and Pacific regions, 
where a large proportion of all covered 
workers were employed, and smallest 
in the more rural Western, Central, 
and Southwest regions, which ac- 
counted for relatively few workers 
with wage credits in 1944. The pro- 
portion insured ranged from 80 per- 
cent in New England to 58 percent in 
the West South Central region (table 
9). These two regions also repre- 
sented the limits of the range in the 
proportion of insured workers among 
men—from 85 percent to 66 percent— 
and also among women—from 72 per- 
cent to 43 percent. In every region 
the proportion insured was consid- 
erably smaller for women than for 
men. 

The great majority of insured work- 
ers in every region were fully insured. 
The proportion of all workers who 


Table 11.—Percentage distribution of workers with wage credits in 1944, by insurance 

















and industry division 


[See headnote, table 1] 
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| Total | Male 
led te ae a aie ie ied aa 
Industry division Number | Unie Number 
(inthou-| Total | Insured | << (inthou-| Total Insure 
nt | sured ae 
sands) sands) 

NSS os os Sat eae eae 4%, 296 100. 0 | 70.8 | 29.2 28, 072 100. 0 | 78. 2 
On Re a oe OE 1, 090 100.0 85.1 | 14.9 1, 043 100. 0 85. ¢ 
Contract construction.............-- 1, 686 100.0 75.3 | 24.7 1, 536 100. 0 | 76 
pO eee 22, 028 100. 0 | 76.5 23.5 13, 921 100.0 | 82 
Transportation, communic — 

and other public utilities- 2, 607 100. 0 80.0 20. 0 1, 954 100. 0 82. 
Wholesale and retail trade___..__ .._- 11, 629 100. 0 59.3 40. 7 5, 803 100. 0 69. 
Finance, insurance, and real estate--. 1, 668 100. 0 80. 0 20.0 821 100. 0 86. 3 
Service industries. ................. 4, 332 100. 0 60.1 39.9 2, 160 100. 0 67. 
ee eee 1, 306 100.0 69.3 30. 7 834 100.0 75. 

754554—47——3 


9 | 





were currently but not fully insured 
ranged from 11 percent in Hawaii and 
12 percent in New England to 17 per- 
cent in the Pacific region. 


Industry of Last Employment in 


944 


Persons whose last covered job in 
1944 was in one of the manufacturing 
industries comprised nearly half of 
all workers, slightly more than half of 
the insured workers, but only about 
two-fifths of the uninsured (table 10). 
Another fourth of all 1944 workers 
were in wholesale and retail trade. 
In contrast to the manufacturing in- 
dustries, however, wholesale and re- 
tail trade accounted for relatively 
fewer of the insured workers and for 
more of the uninsured workers than 
of all workers. Only about a fifth of 
the insured workers as against slightly 
more than a third of the uninsured 
were in wholesale and retail trade. 

The next largest industry division, 
the service industries, with nearly 
one-tenth of all 1944 workers, also 


status as of January 1, 1945, for each sex 





| 
| 























Female 
Unin Number | a Unin- 
| -"; |(inthou-| Total | Insure 
| sured sands) sured 
23.8 | 18, 224 | 100. 0 59. 5 40.5 
| 14.1 47 100. 0 67.3 32.7 
| 23.9 100 100.0 61.8 38. 2 
17.3 | 8, 107 100. 0 65.9 34.1 
| 
18.0 | 653 | 100. 0 73.6 26.4 
30.4 | 5, 826 | 100. 0 49.3 50.7 
| 13.7 | 847 100. 0 73.9 26.1 
} 32.8 2,172 100. 0 53.0 47.0 
| 24.4 | 472 100. 0 58.6 41.4 
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accounted for proportionately more 
of the uninsured than of the insured 
workers. The other four significant 
industry divisions—mining; contract 
construction; transportation, com- 
munication, and other public utilities; 
and finance, insurance, and real es- 
tate—each of which included between 
2.4 percent and 5.5 percent of all 
workers, had larger proportions of the 
insured than of the uninsured work- 
ers with wage credits in 1944. 

Approximately two-thirds of the 
workers with wage credits in 1944 
were employed in one of the five in- 
dustry divisions—mining; contract 
construction; manufacturing; trans- 
portation, communication, and other 
public utilities; and finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate—in which be- 
tween 75 and 85 percent of the work- 
ers were insured at the beginning of 
1945 (table 11). The remaining third 
of the 1944 workers were in the two 
industry divisions—wholesale and 
retail trade and the service indus- 
tries°—in which approximately 60 
percent of the workers were insured. 
In every industry division, the propor- 
tion insured was larger for men than 
for women. 

It must be borne in mind that the 
workers were classified on the basis 
of the industry that appeared on the 
first wage report in the file for the last 
quarter in which they received wage 
credits in 1944. Since there is no pre- 
scribed sequence for filing quarterly 
wage reports, only the comparatively 
few workers who worked in more than 
one industry group during their last 
quarter with wage credits may have 
been classified in an industry other 
than their last industry during the 
year. It is estimated that of all 1944 
workers at least three-fourths worked 
in only one industry group in that 
year. Thus for a large majority of 
the workers their last industry was 
the only covered industry in which 
they worked during the year. Some of 
the wage credits earned and quarters 
of coverage acquired in 1944 by work- 
ers who were employed in more than 
one industry, however, cannot be 
ascribed to the last industry in which 
they were employed. 

A more serious limitation of these 

* The proportion in agriculture, forestry, 


and fishing and in establishments not 
elsewhere classified was insignificant. 


data in evaluating the operation of the 
insurance program is that they do 
not show how many years or quarters 
before 1944 the workers had been em- 
ployed in the particular industry 
group in which they last received wage 
credits in 1944. It is probable that 
the insurance status of many workers 
does not reflect employment over a 
period of years in the industry in 
which they are classified. Until more 
detailed tabulations of continuous 
work history sample data are avail- 
able, the extent to which workers are 
able to gain insured status by employ- 
ment in any one of the various indus- 
try groups cannot be determined. 
Nevertheless, it is likely that the num- 


ber of workers who are attached to 
the same industry group over a period 
of several years is considerable; there- 
fore, differences in the extent to which 
workers in the chief industry divisions 
and groups have gained insured status, 
as shown by the data available for 
1944, probably have some significance. 

Because of the small size of the 
sample the data on the insured status 
of workers by industry group are more 
subject to errors than are the data 
by broad industry division, For this 
reason and also because of the limi- 
tations of the data previously noted, 
any conclusions about the proportion 
of insured workers within industry 
groups must be regarded as tentative. 


Table 12.—Percentage distribution of workers with wage credits in 1944, by insurance 
status as of January 1, 1945, for each industry group, and percent of workers in each 
industry group with wage credits in 4 quarters in 1944 


[See headnote, table 1] 





Industrial classification 





Total 


Prat eh kk et ce eee ok . 


10 Metal mining Ke 
11 Anthracite mining-- 
12 Bituminous and other soft-coal mining a ee 
13. Crude-petroleum and natural-gas production. _- 
14 Nonmetallic mining and quarrying 

Contract construction a 


15 Building construction—general contractors 
16 General contractors, other than building 
17 Construction—special-trade contractors 

Manuiowbme . ................... , 

19 Ordnance and accessories ___-_-- 

20 Food and kindred products 

21 Tobacco manufacturers 

22 Textile-mill products 

23 Apparel and other finished products made from 

fabrics and similar materials. __ nei 

24 Lumber and timber basic products _- idee 

25 Furniture and finished lumber products 

26 Paper and allied products 

27 ‘Printing, publishing, and allied industries 

28 Chemicals and allied products 

29 Products of petroleum and coal 

30 Rubt ver products 7 

31 Leather and leather products. 

32 Stone, clay, and glass products 

33 Iron and steel and their products. _- 

34 Transportation equipment (except automobiles). 

35 Nonferrous metals and their — ts 

36 Electrical machinery 

37 Machinery (except electrical) 

38 Automobiles and automobile equipme nt 

39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 


Transportation, communication, and other public 


utilities 


40-41 Railways and bus lines 

42 Trucking and w arehousing for hire 

43 Other transportation (except water transporta- 
GEE BE ie ir aaa ae 

44 Water transportation._._..______- e 

45 Services allied to transportation, not elsewhere 
classified 

46 Communication: telephone, telegraph, and re- 








sere eer | 


lated services 

48 Utilities: electric and gas______._..-.-...-.22..- 
Local utilities and local public services, not else- 
where classified 


49 



































Percent 
Number . with wage 
(in . : Jnin- | creditsin 
thou- Total | Insured | sured | 4 quar- 
sands) ters in 
1944 
| 46, 296 100. 0 70.8 29.2 59.7 
1, 090 100.0 85.1 14.9 71.8 
134 100. 0 86. 1 13.9 70. 5 
93 100.0 94.3 6.7 84.6 
500 100. 0 88.9 1 75. 7 
261 100. 0 77.3 22.7 66. 8 
102 100.0 75.5 24.5 56. 2 
1, 636 100.0 75.3 24.7 51.3 
509 100.0 73.5 26. 5 49.3 
459 100. 0 67.5 32. 5 45.3 
668 100. 0 81.4 18.6 56.9 
22, 028 100. 0 76. 5 23.5 64.7 
601 100.0 75.8 24. 2 64.8 
2, 471 100.0 57. 2 42.8 45.8 
1 100. 0 71.8 28. 2 63.0 
1, 605 100. 0 yo Oe 22.3 66. 5 
1, 410 9.0 73.4 26. 6 61.6 
840 100.0 63.6 36.4 47.0 
590 100. 0 67.3 32.7 58.6 
526 100. 0 74.3 25.7 63.7 
699 100. 0 74.4 25.6 66.8 
1,005 100. 0 77.6 22.4 65.0 
259 100.0 86. 1 13.9 76.5 
322 100.0 78.6 21.4 65. 2 
448 100.0 74.9 25. 1 65.6 
517 100.0 75.8 24.2 63.6 
2,145 100.0 83. 5 16.5 72.8 
3, 726 100. 0 83. 2 16.8 69. 4 
613 100.0 82.6 17.4 1.1 
1, 344 100. 0 81.1 18.9 49. 4 
1, 651 100.0 84.7 15.3 71.9 
452 100. 0 85. 4 14.6 72.8 
672 100.0 76.0 24.0 65.4 
2, 607 100. 0 80.0 20.0 65.6 
186| 100.0] 90.5| 95 75.8 
688 100.0 73.8 26. 2 57.3 
295 100.0 81.8 18.2 65. 6 
287 100.0 76.9 23.1 55.9 
235 100.0 74.5 25. 5 57.0 
511 100.0 80. 2 19.8 72.1 
379 100.0 88, 2 11.8 79.1 
26 100.0 77.3 22.7 64. 2 
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Insured persons comprised 80 per- 
cent or more of the workers in ap- 
proximately a third of the 68 industry 
groups (table 12). Practically all 
these industry groups either were in- 
dustries whose output was eSsential 
for the war—mining coal and metals, 
producing gasoline and other petro- 
leum and coal products, and the heavy 
metal and machinery manufacturing 
industries—or were public utilities and 
finance, insurance, and real estate 
businesses which are largely nonsea- 
sonal. None of the industry groups in 
wholesale and retail trade or in the 
service industries were among the 
groups with the largest proportions of 
insured workers. 

The proportion of insured workers 
tended to be largest in industries that 
employed relatively large numbers of 


skilled workers and in industries in 
which two-thirds or more of the work- 
ers had been in covered jobs in 4 
quarters in 1944. By contrast, in the 
nine industry groups * with the small- 
est proportions of insured workers (in 
each case less than 60 percent) only 
half or less than half the workers were 
4-quarter workers. All but one of 
these nine industry groups were in 
wholesale and retail trade or among 
the service industries; for the most 
part, they were highly seasonal. Sev- 
eral employed a large proportion of 

” Food and kindred products; retail gen- 
eral merchandise; retail food and liquor 
stores; eating and drinking places; hotels, 
rooming houses, camps, and other lodging 
places; personal services; motion pictures; 
amusement and recreation and related 


services not elsewhere classified; educa- 
tional institutions and agencies. 


Table 12.—Percentage distribution of workers with wage credits in 1944, by insurance 
status as of January 1, 1945, for each industry group, and percent of workers in each 
industry group with wage credits in 4 quarters in 1944—Continued 





Industrial classification 


Wholesale and retail trade_____........--- 


50 Full-service and limited-function wholesalers 
51 Wholesale distributors, 


other than full-service | 


and limited-function wholesalers__-_.......---- 


52 Wholesale and retail trade combined, 
where qusttmet....................... 

53 Retail general merchandise i 

54 Retail food and liquor stores_____------- 

55 Retail automotive. -_....._._-- 

56 Retail apparel and accessories 

57 Retail trade, not elsewhere classified 

58 Eating and drinking places____- 

59 Retail filling stations ; 
Finance, insurance, and real este ite 


60 Banks and trust companies._--_--.-..--.----- 

61 Security dealers and investment banking - 

62 Finance agencies, not elsewhere classified --- -- - 

63 Insurance cagriers ’ 

64 Insurance agents, brokers, and services - 

65 Real estate_-_-_-___- " 

66 Real estate, ins surance, 
combination 


loans, law offices: 


6 


companies) 
Service industries 


70 
places _ __- . 

72 Personal services - 

73 Business services, not elsewhere classified 


74 Employment agencies and commercial and trade 


RPE eRe eS See a are ee 
75 Automobile reps air serv ie eS sand garages 
76 Miscellaneous repair services and hand trades 
7B WRORIOT PACU, 6a 5s one ccc scenes 
79 Amusement and recreation and related serv ices, 
not elsewhere classified P 
80 Medical and other health services. 
81 Law offices and related services 


82 Educational institutions and agencies ---- 
Other professional and social service agencies 


83 
86 


and institutions - 
Nonprofit member ship organizations 


All others 


any 


7 Holding companies (except real estate holding 


Hotels, rooming houses, ee, hegnmnemnianciies 











| Percent 


with 
Number | Untn: wage 
(in thou-| Total Insured sured credits 
sands) . in 4 
| | quarters 
in 1944 
rs : 
11, 629 100. 0 59.3 40. 7 1.9 
, 520 100.0 | 72.7 27.3 | 60. 8 
| 
1, 351 100. 0 75.5 24. 5 | 65. 1 
| 
370 100. 0 67.4 32.6 54.7 
2, 265 100. 0 45.9 54.1 | 43.8 
1, 391 100. 0 55.6 44.4 50. 4 
384 100. 0 74.7 25. 3 61.3 
781 100. 0 61.1 38.9 54.4 
1, 392 100. 0 60. ¢ 39.4 §2.3 
1, 971 100. 0 53. 2 46.8 42.5 
264 100. 0 60. 0 40.0 48.9 
1, 668 100. 0 80. 0 20. 0 70. 4 
383 100. 0 82.4 17.6 | 74.6 
47 100. 0 86. 0 14.0 | 75.6 
82 100. 0 82. 2 | 17.8 | 69.8 
426 100.0 84. 1 | 15.9 76.6 
103 100. 0 81.5 18.5 | 69.3 
510 100. 0 73. 2 26.8 62.8 
| | 
57 | — 100.0 79.8 | 20. 2 63.9 
60 100. 0 80.0 | 20.0 | 67.3 
4, 332 | 100. 0 60. 1 39.9 | 49.0 
| | | 
739 100. 0 50.9 49.1 | 41.6 
1, 193 100. 0 59.3 40.7 | 49.0 
470 | 100. 0 69.8 | 30. 2 | 57.7 
} | 
53 | 100.0 | * 70.0 | 30. 0 42.5 
200 | 100. 0 73. 2 26.8 85.7 
127 | 100. 0 | 73.9 26. 1 60. 2 
331 | 100. 0 55. 5 44.5 47.9 
442 100. 0 | 43.5 56.5 35.6 
288 100. 0 60.8 39. 2 59.5 
88 | 100. 0 78.0 22.0 67.6 
26 100. 0 55.3 44.7 39.4 
| 
119 | 100. 0 68. 6 31.4 56. 0 
256 100. 0 74.7 25. 59. 6 
1, 306 100. 0 69.3 | 30.7 54.8 





women workers, many of whom prob- 
ably were not in the labor force except 
during periods of food processing or 
canning, resort operation, Christmas 
or Easter trade, or other short periods. 


Wage Credits of 1944 Workers 


Wage credits earned in 1944—The 
average annual wage credits of men in 
covered jobs in 1944 were at a wartime 
high of $1,680. This average was 6.4 
percent larger than that in 1943 and 
57 percent above the 1940 figure. The 
1944 average of $885 for women was 
13 percent above their 1943 average 
and 60 percent larger than that in 
1940. Wage credits under the insur- 
ance program exclude all earnings of 
more than $3,000 in covered jobs and 
also, of course, all earnings in non- 
covered employment. The increases 
during the war in the average amount 
of wage credits, therefore, do not indi- 
cate the entire extent of wartime wage 
increases. 

Furthermore, per capita wage 
credits are not representative of the 
earnings of full-time employees in 
covered jobs because, as previously 
shown, a large proportion of the work- 
ers were so employed in fewer than 
4 calendar quarters in 1944 and many 
held such jobs for only brief periods in 
the quarters in which wage credits 
were received. Even the average wage 
credits of the 4-quarter workers, while 
more nearly representative of the tax- 
able earnings of regular workers in 


Table 13.—Percentage distribution of 
workers with wage credits in all 4 
quarters by amount of wage credits, for 
each sex, 1944 


~ headnote, table v 



























Amount of wage credits Female 
Number (in thou- 

ae h ee 28,479 | 18, 761 9, 718 
4 nei eee 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
aE nea 8 -6 1.2 
, | ee 2.2 1.4 3.7 
i aivisisinicttcnsninn F 3.3 2.0 5.9 
600-799 _ _.......-- 4.3 2.5 7.9 
800-999 Jie 4 5.4 2.8 10.4 
1,000-1,199-_-_.-_- 6.4 3.4 12.1 
1,200-1,399___..... 7.1 4.1 12.7 
1/400-1,599._ - ee 6.8 4.5 11.4 
yf), See 6.3 4.9 9.2 
ko Sete ae 6.1 5.4 7.4 
2 000-2,199 Deas 5.7 5.9 5.5 
2,200: 2! ea 5.5 6.2 4.0 
ee 5.3 6.5 2.8 
ree 99 5.0 6.6 2.0 
J eee 5.1 7.0 1.4 
YT [3 eee 24.7 36. 2 2.4 
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Table 14.—Percentage distribution of workers with wage credits in 1944, by amount of wage credits in 1944, for each sex and 


insurance-status group as of January 1, 1945 
[See headnote, table 1] 





























Total Male Female 
Amount of wage credits = 

rotad | Fully, |hewred?| Unin- | pote, | Fully |Gureed?| Unin- | rota | Fully [Curenty) unin. 

insured only sured insured only sured insured only sured 
| SS Pee eee a 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
eat ea ger 18.0 5.2 4.9 49, 2 14.4 4.8 4.9 48.8 23.5 6.2 4.9 49.5 
; 8.9 3.8 6.2 20.0 6.7 2.8 5.3 19.2 12.2 6.0 7.4 20.7 
6.6 4.2 7.3 11.0 5.1 3.0 5.8 10.8 9.0 7.0 9.3 11.2 
5.6 4.6 7.9 6.6 4.2 3.2 5.8 6.2 y Pe 7.7 10.7 6.9 
5.3 5.1 8.2 4.2 3.7 3.2 6.0 4.0 7.6 9.3 11.3 4.3 
5.3 5.7 8.7 2.7 3.7 3.4 6.7 2.7 ee 10.9 11.5 2.7 
5.2 6.2 8.5 1.9 3.8 3.7 6.9 2.1 7.5 11.6 10.7 i 
4.8 6.0 7.2 isa 3.8 4.1 6.3 ip 6.3 10.4 8.4 1.0 
4.3 5.6 6.1 8 3.8 4.2 5.9 1.1 5.0 8.5 6.4 ue 
1,800-1 ,999__ 4.1 5.5 5.5 .6 4.2 4.9 5.9 8 3.9 6.6 4.8 5 
2,000-2,199....- 3.8 5.2 5.0 5 4.4 5.4 5.8 By 2.9 5.0 3.9 3 
2,200-2,999__... 13.1 19.0 14.6 9 18.2 23.7 19.0 1.4 5.3 8.6 8.6 4 
I eS i eae us oo 15.1 24.0 9,9 4 24.0 33.7 15.5 “e 1.3 ae 21 A 
































covered jobs, include also the earnings 
of some part-time workers. 

The average wage credits of 4- 
quarter workers in 1944 were $2,300 
for men and $1,400 for women. Of 
the men, more than a third (36 per- 
cent) earned the maximum of $3,000 
in wage credits; only 2.4 percent of 
the women earned that amount (table 
13). Half the women 4-quarter work- 
ers earned more than $1,339 in wage 
credits; half the men, by contrast, 
earned more than $2,594. Thus, 
among the workers in covered employ- 
ment in all 4 quarters of 1944, half 
the men averaged more than $216 per 
month in wage credits, while half the 
women averaged more than $112; on 
the other hand, 13 percent of the men 
and 41 percent of the women averaged 
less than $100 a month. Among all 
persons with wage credits in 1944, by 
contrast, annual wage credits av- 
eraged less than $100 a month for 38 
percent of the men and 67 percent of 
the women. 

In contrast to the 4-quarter work- 
ers, among whom only 0.8 percent 
received a total of less than $200 in 
wage credits in 1944, persons in this 
lowest wage interval comprised 18 
percent of all 1944 workers (table 14). 
Taxable earnings of less than $200 
were almost entirely the result of 
short-term employment, much of it, 
undoubtedly, incidental or casual in 
nature, like that of young people at- 
tending school who work only during 
vacations or after school hours. 


Among workers whose 1944 wage 
credits were less than $200, 50 percent 
were under 25 years of age; 63 per- 


cent got wage credits in only 1 quar- 
ter and 97 percent in fewer than 4 
quarters; and 80 percent were unin- 
sured at the beginning of 1945. 

Insured workers earned markedly 
larger amounts of wage credits in 1944 
than did uninsured workers. Almost 
half the workers in 1944 who were un- 
insured at the beginning of 1945 had 
earned less than $200 in wage credits, 
while only about 1 in 20 of the in- 
sured workers had such small earn- 
ings in covered jobs. On the other 
hand, the maximum annual amount— 
$3,000—was earned by 34 percent of 
the fully insured men and 2.1 percent 
of the fully insured women, but by 
only 0.4 percent of all uninsured 
workers. The wage distribution of 
fully insured workers was fairly simi- 
lar to that of 4-quarter workers be- 
cause about 3 out of every 4 fully in- 
sured workers were in covered jobs in 
4 quarters in 1944. 

Among the various age groups, fully 
insured workers differed widely in the 
amount of wage credits earned in 1944 
(table 15). The earnings of young 
persons under 25 years of age were 
smallest; half the fully insured work- 
ers under age 25 had wage credits of 
less than $1,081. The wage credits 
were largest for fully insured workers 
in the middle age groups from 30 to 
59, half of whom received more than 
$2,437. The median wage credits 
earned by fully insured workers past 
retirement age ($1,678) were smaller 
than the medians for workers aged 
30-59 or 50-64 but larger than the 
median for workers under age 30. 
While as many as 15 percent of the 


fully insured workers at ages 65 and 
over received the maximum of $3,000 
in 1944, at ages 30-59 the correspond- 
ing proportion (33 percent) was more 
than twice as large. At the other ex- 
treme in the scale of wage credits, per- 
sons receiving less than $800 com- 
prised only a tenth of the fully in- 
sured workers at ages 30-59 as against 
a fifth of those at ages 65 and over. 

Among workers only currently in- 
sured, the differences by age in the 
amount of wage credits received in 
1944 were similar to those among the 
fully insured. In all age groups, how- 
ever, relatively more of the workers 
only currently.insured than of those 
fully insured were concentrated in the 
lower annual wage intervals. 

Uninsured older workers earned 
about the same amount of wage cred- 
its in 1944 as the uninsured at ages 
25-59; relatively more of the unin- 
sured workers in age groups under 25 
were in the low wage intervals. In 
each age class, at least 6 of every 10 
uninsured workers earned less than 
$400 in wage credits in 1944. 

Total wage credits.—All workers 
who were insured and 65 percent of 
the uninsured had earned wage credits 
in at least 1 year before 1944. On 
January 1, 1945, the cumulative 
amount of the wage credits of men 
who had covered jobs in 1944 averaged 
$11,630 for the fully insured, $4,432 for 
those currently but not fully insured, 
and $774 for the uninsured. The cor- 
responding averages for women were 
$5,429, $2,706, and $572. These 
amounts were related to the length of 
time worked in covered jobs during 
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1937-44 as well as to wage rates. As 
has been noted, two-thirds of the men 
fully insured had been in covered jobs 
in each of 8 years, while two-thirds of 
those uninsured had wage credits in 
only 1 or 2 years (table 6). 

Under the insurance program, em- 
ployers and employees each pay con- 
tributions of 1 percent of taxable 
wages. Thus men with wage credits 
in 1944 who were fully insured at the 
beginning of 1945 had contributed an 
average of approximately $116 and 
women, an average of $54. Cumula- 
tive contributions paid by uninsured 
workers, by contrast, averaged only 
about $7.74 for men and $5.72 for 
women, 

Of all 1944 workers who were unin- 
sured on January 1, 1945, 30 percent 
had less than $200 in total wage credits 
(table 16). Nearly 7 in 10 of the 
uninsured workers in this lowest wage 
interval had entered covered jobs in 
1944, The cumulative wage credits of 
38 percent of the uninsured workers 
were less than $300; they could not 
have acquired the minimum of 6 quar- 
ters of coverage required to provide 
insured status. At the other extreme, 
about 0.4 percent of the uninsured 


workers had cumulative earnings of 
$4,800 or more; most of them undoubt- 
edly had been in covered jobs in too 
few quarters to be fully insured and in 
too few recent quarters to be currently 
insured. Only 28 percent had as 
much as $800 in wage credits, the 
minimum amount that could have 
provided the 16 quarters of coverage 
required on that date for fully insured 
status by nonentitled * workers aged 
29-64. Among insured workers, only 
0.7 percent had less than that amount. 

As was the case with respect to an- 
nual wage credits, the distribution of 
uninsured women in covered employ- 
anent in 1944 by the cumulative 
amount of their wage credits was 
fairly similar to that of the uninsured 
men, while among insured workers 
relatively more of the men than of the 
women had wage credits in the higher 
intervals. 

At the beginning of 1945, $9,600 in 
wage credits represented an average 
monthly wage, for the purpose of com- 
puting benefits, of at least $100 for 
all workers and of more than $100 for 
many workers in ages under 30 or 65 


11 Workers whose wage records had not 
been the basis for benefit awards. 


and over.” Among fully insured 
workers with wage credits in 1944, as 
many as 61 percent of the men, in con- 
trast to only 12 percent of the women, 
had total wage credits of $9,600 or 
more. Among fully insured workers 
with less than $9,600 in wage credits, 
however, relatively more of the women 
than of the men had an average 
monthly wage of at least $100 because 
proportionately more of the women 
were in age groups under 30 (table 2). 
Although it is possible to be cur- 
rently insured with wage credits of 
as little as $300, only 1.1 percent of 
the workers who were only currently 
insured had less than $800 in wage 
credits. As many as two-fifths of the 
men and also of the women were in 
the modal wage class $2,400-$4,799. 
As is shown in table 17, none of the 
workers whose cumulative wage 
credits were less than $300 were in- 
sured, and of those with cumulative 
wages of $300-—799 only 5 percent were 
insured. By contrast, few men whose 


2 At the beginning of 1945 the number 
of months that formed the divisor in com- 
puting the average monthly wage was 96 
for all workers at ages 30-64, but less than 
96 for many workers in younger and older 
ages. 


Table 15.—Percentage distribution of workers with wage credits in 1944, by amount of wage credits in 1944, for each age and 


insurance-status group as of January 1, 1945 


{See headnote, table 1] 
























































: nee 
| Total Fully insured 
Amount of wagecredits | — +‘ i i. = i aes Sa Heme oe oe 
m Under ‘ ont -? 65 and mn Unde ae a — 5 & 
Total = 25-29 | 30-59 60-64 pen Total — | 25-29 | 30-59 | 60-64 | “= 
Number (in thousands) - 46, 296 12, 546 5,256 | 25, 306 1,740 1, 448 26, 096 5, 542 3, 282 | 15, 267 | 1, 004 | 1,001 
I agen a he hag eee | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | “100.0 
| SES eee eee ee eee | 26.9 48.8 26.6 17.1 16.1 21.8 9.0 17.1 13.7 | 5.3 | 3.8 | 10.1 
OO, ERAGE EEE ED | 12.3 17.8 12.8 9.5 | 9.8 12.5 8.8 18.6 10.1 5.1 | 5.3 | 10.1 
800-1, xednvadbuntwdsidacaucwasss] 10.5 12.2 11.5 | 9.4 | 11.2 12.2 19.8 20.5 11.5 | 7.41 8.9 | 12.6 
2) | 3S | 10.0 9.3 11.3 | 9.9 | 11.7 | 12.7 12.2 | 18.5 13. 2 9.5 | 12.0 | 14.7 
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ee RE ee te 15.1 | 1.3 12.0 | 22.7 | 16.6 11.4 24.0 | 2.9 17.6 33.4 | 25.3 15.5 
| 
ieemeem Trek ee ‘ai saat aed vy Ss 
} Currently insured only | Uninsured 
@ | U d a ¥ ai ae ren ; | | ae my 
we Jnder F . = 65 and ieee Under eee E 4 | 65 and 
| otal | 25 25-29 30-59 | 60-64 | oves Total | 25 25-29 30-59 60-64 | over 
Number (in thousands) - | 6, 541 | 11 745 5, 261 | 397 | 127 13,659 | 6, 993 | 1, 229 | 1,778 339 320 
OU 2. ta | 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0! 100.0] 100.0} 100.0} —100.0 
| eee amen a Pa eee ae a ——s as ek Wee aye as PREERTENTS WEEE cc. - 
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400-799. __.....--- | 15.2 24.5 18.0 14.8 13.6 | 16.9 17.6 | 12.21 16.9 | 18.1 18.8 18. 4 
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Table 16.—Percentage distribution of workers with wage credits in 1944, by cumulative amount of wage credits, for each sex and 
insurance-status group as of January 1, 1945 


{See headnote, table 1) 
Total Male 

Cumulative amount of wage credits Fully Currently Unin- wie Currently| 
Total | iisurea | msured | cureq | Tetal | incurea | imsured | 
| 1 es | \Semmiecier: ar aia 
eee ete a - _ pc a See an - | | 
| | | 
Total 100.0 | 100. 0 100.0 | 100. C | 100.0 | 100. 0 | 100.0 a 
i gt Ss, wes ctetect | 8.6 | eee 20.5 | 6.0 |- aks Fa 
200-299 ___ RE A | 2.4 | i hae 8.3 | 7 : | 
“a ae eee 2.9 (i | @) 10.0 | 24: py (3) | 
400-799 __- 7.5 .6 | ee 24.0 | 5.4 | 5 6 | 
800-1,499 8.9 | 4.1 | 10.4 | 17.6 6.4 | 2.7 5.8 | 
1,500-2,399 8.5 | 6.2 | 20.9 6.9 6.0 | 3.5 14.1 | 
2,400-4,799 15.8 | 15.9 41.3 | a3 12.5 9.1 40.0 | 
WN-9A00. oo snk 10. 9 | 14.5 | 18.7 | 3 | 10.8 | 10.9 | 26.7 | 
7,200-9,599 8.3 13.0 | 6.6 (Q) | 9.8 12.8 10.9 | 
9,600-11,999. 6.7 | 11.5 | 1.0 () | 9.1 13.8 | 1.6 | 
12,000-14,399 -_____ 5.9] 10.3 | PEA, OC) ai SB Ass oa 
14,400-19,199___- ai ; 8.6 2} @) | | 13.7 | 21.2 | t | 
19,200-23,999 aioe, : | 37: 66] () | @) 6.0 93} (Ct) | 

ee sal 1.1 2.0) (2) | (‘) | 8 2.9 (2) 


1 Less than 0.05 percent. 


wage credits equaled $4,800 or more 
and few women who had wages of 
$2,400 or more were’ uninsured. 
Among workers in covered jobs in 
1944 practically three-fourths of those 
with cumulative wage credits of 
$1,500-2,399 were insured; the propor- 
tion increased as the level of wages 
rose. The presence of uninsured 
workers in the higher cumulative 
wage intervals results from the fact 
that insurance status is determined 
by the duration, pattern, and recency 
of covered employment as well as by 
the amount of taxable earnings. In 
most intervals of cumulative wages of 
$800 or more, proportionately more 
women than men were insured be- 





2 In 1-percent 





sample there were no workers in this cell. 


cause, with their lower wage rates, the 
women must have been employed a 
longer period than the men to earn 
the same amount of wage credits. 


Conclusion 


In every study of the work history 
of persons with wage credits in the 
early years of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program, it is neces- 
sary to keep in mind that similar 
studies made when the program is 
mature will reflect markedly different 
employment and earnings character- 
istics. In this analysis of workers 
with wage credits in 1944, moreover, 
the data reflect wartime employment 
and wages. Under peacetime condi- 


| Female 


| 





lo urrently| 











| 
Unin- , Fully Unin- 
sured | Total | insured —— | sured 
| 
} | 
100.0 0 | 100.0} 100.0 o| 100.0 100.0 
~ 97.5 | ES eo eee Peer 
sl i anette 9 ar] = 
9.4 | 7 ee ee eer 10.5 
3.0] 10.8 | 1.0 | 1.9 | 24.9 
17.8 | 12.8 | 7.3) 16.7 | 17.4 
8.6 12.3 | 12, 4 | 30.3 | 5.5 
5.2 | 21.1 31.2 | 43.0 | Ly 
5 | 11.2 | 22.6 | 7.6| () 
3 6.0 | 13.3 | Dt © 
(‘) 2.9 | 6.4 | 1 (1) 
a) | 1.4 | 3.1} (2) | (2) 
ay | 8 1.9 | (1) (i) 
Q) | 2] 5 Q) | @) 
GQ) | 1 | 11 @ | ® 
| | 
tions, a sMaller proportion of the 


workers in covered jobs will be women, 
young people, and older workers, the 
representation of men aged 20-29 will 
be greater, and, possibly, relatively 
fewer of the total will be uninsured. 
Of the 46.3 million persons who held 
a covered job at some time in 1944, 71 
percent were insured and 29 percent 
were uninsured for old-age or sur- 
vivor benefits at the beginning of 
1945. Among the 1.4 million older 
workers who held covered jobs in 1944, 
nearly 7 out of 10 were permanently 
insured and could obtain monthly old- 
age benefits when they withdrew from 


(Continued on page 44) 


Table 17.—Percentage distribution of workers with wage credits in 1944, by insurance status as of January 1, 1945, for each sex 


Cumulative amount of wage | Num- | 

credits ber | 
(in Total | 

| thou- | 

sands) | 
= — — 
Total 46, 296 | 100.0 | 
$1-299____- 5, 109° 100.0 
300-799 __ 4, 838 100. 0 
oe a ----| 4,122] 100.0 
1,500-2,399 ” 2 “ 3, 932 100. 0 
2,400-4,799.._.____- | 7,335 | 100.0 
SURE eae epee | 5,059 | 100.0 
PRO-ODOO Qo nin cccnncuccennccuc.| 38848 | 100.0 
9,600-11,999_ nak e 3,090 | 100.0 
12,000- 14, , ae eee 2, 714 100.0 
14,400-19,199__................--...| 4,001 | 100.0 
cle ek sue 1,724 | 100.0 
24/000 a OS ee ee ------| 528 100. 0 


and class of cumulative amount of wage credits 


(See headnote, table 1} 

















Total Male 
| | | 
| Cur- | Num- Cur- 
Fully | rently Unin- ‘n Piles Fully | rently 
in- in- in | Tota in- in- 
| sured | sured | sured | thou- | | sured | sured 
| only | sands) | only 
56.7 | 14.2 | 29.2 | 28,072 | 100.0 64.6 13.6 
___...|.......} 100.0} 2,159} 100.0 |... we 
3.4 | 1.5 95.0] 2,095} 100.0); 39] 1 
26.0 16.5 57.6 | 1,792] 100.0) 26.8] 12. 
41.5 34.8 23.7 1, 692 100.0 | 37.2 | 31. 
57.0 36.9 6.1 3,499 100.0 | 7.3 43.6 
75.1 24.2 My 3,020; 100.0) 65.2) 33. 
88.6 11.2 1 2,746 | 100.0 | 84.6 | 15. 
97.9 2.1 ee i 2,566 | 100.0) 97.5 2. 
99.8 | Ss (!) 2,460 | 100.0 | 99.8 | ; 
99. 9 | 1) 3,845 | 100.0| 99.9 | 
99.9| (1) () 1,689 | 100.0! 100.0! ( 
99.9} (2) <f 518 | 100.0 99.9 2 
1 








1 Less than 0.05 percent. 


2 In 1-percent innate there were no workers in this cell. 


3 Not computed; sample base included fewer than 100 persons. 








Female 
pie | ci eee oa _ ie 
| Num- | | Cur- 
ar Fully | rently | qi. 
| pon tan | Total | in- in- pene 
ies | thou- sured | sured 
| sands) | | | only | 
= —s " a ae I | — 
| | 
21.8 | 18,224 | 100.0) 44.4) 15.0 40.5 
-| 100. 0 | 2,950 | 100.0}........|........] 100.0 
95.0] 2,743; 100.0} 3.0; 19] 95.1 
| 60.8} 2,330} 100.0} 25.3] 19.6} 55.1 
|} 31.0} 2,240] 100.0) 44.8! 37.0} 18.2 
| 9.1} 3,836} 100.0; 65.9; 30.8 3.4 
1.1] 2,039 | 100.0} 89.7} 10.2 | .2 
.2| 1,098} 100.0) 98.6 1.3 | “a 
.1| 524] 100.0] 99.7 a} 
i (!) | 254) 100.0! 99.8 a ~f 
| () | 156] 100.0] 99.7 | ot 1 
() | 44] 100.0} 993) .2| 5 
a | 10 | @ | @) ® 1. 
| | | 
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Employment Security 


Unemployment Claims 
and Benefits 
State Programs 


For the Nation as a whole, claims for 
State unemployment insurance during 
May were at approximately the same 
levels asin April. Total initial claims 
rose from 1,020,000 to 1,166,000; how- 
ever, if New York’s transitional initial 
claims are excluded—since they do not 
represent new unemployment—the 
number for May is 886,400. Even this 
adjusted figure, however, is well above 
the total of 731,000 for February and 
739,000 for March. The adjusted 
total for May is less than the April 
figure, which has not been adjusted 
to exclude the transitional initial 
claims received by the nine States’ 
that began new benefit years in April. 
Continued claims dropped from 4,- 
833,000 in April to 4,801,000 in May. 
A large part of this decline resulted 
from the rescheduling of claims from 
Memorial Day to the first week in 
June. All States west of the Missis- 
sippi except Colorado, where con- 
tinued claims increased, reported 
fewer claims of both types; the de- 
clines were most marked for continued 
claims in the Pacific Coast States. 
Offsetting these declines were the sub- 
stantial increases in continued claims 
in all States in Region I and the higher 
levels in both types of claims in Mich- 
igan, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
Claims data for Illinois and Ohio are 
not available. The number of weeks 
of unemployment that were compen- 
sated rose by 54,000 to 4,147,000; the 
resulting increase of $726,000 in bene- 
fits paid brought the total to $72,295,- 
000. The average weekly number of 
beneficiaries showed a slight increase, 
from 929,000 to 937,000. 

Initial claims in May were below 
the April levels in all but eight of the 
States for which data are available 
(table 2). In New York, initial 
claims jumped from 223,900 to 505,400, 
but when the transitional initial 
claims are excluded, the increase was 

Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Maine, 


Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, Vermont. 


less than 2,000. The May figure is 
still relatively high in comparison 
with New York’s monthly average of 
168,100 for January-March. In Penn- 
sylvania the increase of 21,200 was 
due primarily to claims from miners 
who were recently eligible to file for 
unemployment during the “safety 
shut-down” week early in April. Ad- 
ditional factors contributing to Penn- 
sylvania’s increase were strikes in the 
cement and construction industries 
and scattered lay-offs in the mining, 
textile, metal, and shoe industries. 
Michigan’s increase of 16,900 resulted 
from a lay-off of about 40,000 workers 
by major automobile plants. The lay- 
off, caused by a steel shortage, oc- 
curred during the week ended May 17. 
However, 26,500 workers were called 
back 3 days later. In Virginia the be- 
ginning of a new benefit year in May 
accounted for the increase of 11,200 
in that State. Except for the rise of 
1,300 in North Carolina, the increasés 
in the other States were below 500. 
Eight of the nine States that be- 
gan new benefit years during April re- 
ported substantial declines in initial 
claims. However, the numbers in all 
these States* except Colorado and 
Maryland were still significantly above 
the March levels, before the transi- 


2 Data for Illinois are not available. 





Initial claims Ree 
New- ; B Ee a ee 
Additional ? 

Continued claims. 
Waiting-period 3__- 
Compensable - - 

Weeks compensated 
Total unemployment ek adipeedsacal 
Other than total unemployment apne 

First payments _- 

Exhaustions - _-. 

Weekly ave rage beneficiaries °- 

Benefits paid ’7__..._....------ 

Benefits paid since first payable ° = 

Funds available as of May 31_-..---.------ 





1 Includes estimates for Illinois and Ohio. 

2 Excludes Texas, which has no provision for filing 
additional claims, and Ohio before September 1946. 

3 Excludes Maryland, which has no provision for 
filing waiting-period claims. 

4 Includes estimate for Maine; also for New York 
for total unemployment only. 


Table 1 dibemeunesic of unemployment insurance neti seme 7 


tional claims for the new benefit years 
were received. Six of these States are 
in the New England area (Region I) 
and reports show that unemployment 
in the textile, shoe, and electrical 
equipment industries was the primary 
factor in the sustained high levels of 
initial claims. 

Other outstanding declines in ini- 


tial claims occurred in California 
(19,200) and in West Virginia 
(10,300). In California the May drop 


reflected the high level of initial 
claims in April. Two factors respon- 
sible for the April volume were the 
beginning of a new quarter, making 
fourth-quarter 1946 wage credits 
available for benefit determinations, 
and a labor dispute in the telephone 
industry. West Virginia’s decline in 
May was attributed to the reopening 
of mines that had been closed by the 
Government as unsafe and to a gen- 
eral improvement in employment in 
all industries. 

Fluctuations in continued claims 
during May were highlighted by the 
large declines in the Western States 
and heavy increases in the New Eng- 
land States, New York, Maryland, and 
North Carolina (table 3). Califor- 
nia’s decline of 71,600—the largest in 
the country—reflected an increase in 
agricultural employment, particularly 
in the San Joaquin and Sacramento 
Valley areas. An increase in the Los 
Angeles area, however, was due chiefly 
to a backlog of claims from April, 
accumulated as a result of the labor 


] 
| Amount of change from— 











Number or 
amount 
April 1947 May 1946 
| 
eet 1 1, 166, 000 +146, 000 | +47, 000 
aaa 1 846, 000 +131, 000 | +34, 000 
1 320, 000 | +15, 000 | +10, 000 
1 4, 801, 000 | —32, 000 | — 1, 685, 000 
1 491, 000 —42, 000 | —25, 
1 4, 310, 000 +9,000 | —1,660, 000 
‘ 4, 147, 000 | +54, 000 | —1, 551, 000 
43,930, 000 | +21,000 | —1, 592,000 
4 217, 000 | +32, 000 | +41, 900 
4381, 000 | —2, 000 | —55, 000 
4 108, 000 —11, 000 | —93, 000 
4 937, 000 | +8, 000 | —378, 000 
4 $72, 295, oe | +$726, 000 | —$31, 594, 000 


$4, 069, 586, 5 
$7, 062, 903, 026 | | +$120, 071, 760 


+$275, 076, 103 





5 Excludes atinbien which has no provision for 
payment of other than total unemployment. 

6 Before July 1946, computed from weeks compen- 
sated in the calendar month; beginning July 1946, 
computed from weeks compensated in the weeks 
ended during the month. 

7 Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks. 

* Net: adjusted for voided benefit checks. 
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dispute in the telephone industry. In 
Oregon and Washington the declines 
of 14,200 and 32,900, respectively, re- 
sulted from increased employment in 
agriculture, food processing, and con- 


struction. The beginning of new ben- 
efit years in the New England States, 
Colorado, and Maryland accounted 


for the increases in those States. 


Table 2.—Initial claims received in local offices, by State, 
May 1947 























_— reported by State agencies; corrected to June 16, 1947 ae 

















| | 
| Total ! | New 
Ses To": ssaisa™ Wark <= 
Region and | Amount of | | 
State | All | change from | Women| prueel All |Women 
| cdaim- |——- | claim- | 5° tere claim- | claim- 
| ants | April May | ants | cent of ants ants 
| | 1947 1946 | total 
| | 
Total 2 1, 166, 000)+146, 000|+-47, 000) 562, 000 3.1) 846,000) 415, 000 
Region I: | 
Conn 6, 801 2.7| 10,696} 5,985 
Maine | 143 3.7| 5,523) 3,006 
Mass | 1.8| 47,754] 24,491 
N.H | 4.0) 4, 392 2, 182 
R.I | ¢ 3.6| 7,517| 4,132 
vt-- | 1,683) —1,422 657 5.3} 1,491] 637 
Region II-III: | | | 
Del____- | 1,184 —99! —511 8. 4] 881| 73 
N.J_-------.| 42,696] —1,160|+14,346| 22, 3.8} 29,719) 15, 757 
N.Y 505, 437|+281, 516|+183,701| 269, 973 8] 364,831) 195,915 
Pa 95, 603) +21, 150 30, 693 2.1| 71,975) 20,782 
nae IV: | | | 
ehh —353 618 21.8} 1,194 600 
Mad : —1, 881 5, 423 3.1] 9,685] 3,988 
N. ¢ +1, 264 8, 248 5.11 9,613] 6,344 
Va | +11, 22. 10, 588) 3.2} 16,013) 10,557 
W. Va | —10, 349 1, 863] 11.9} 4,451] 1,527 
Region V: | | | | 
Ky ----| 6,699} —8. 928 3, 120 12.1} 5,483) 2, 608 
Mich_...----| 55, 084| +16, 889] —53, 2 14, 208 2.2} 28,088} 7,831 
Ohio 3 lpeanomee : -j-- ae 
Region VI: | Bj | | | 
m2... pee) aes sal a = 
= eee | 15,786)  +168}—20,016| 7,059) 4.4| 8,799) 3,987 
Wis : 4,641; —642) —9,218) 2, 414! 5.3] 43,423) 41,714 
——" VII: | } | | 
d = 8, 867} —1,935 , 399 8.1) 7,164) 2,793 
Fla. | 10,515] —671 ;960; 13.2| 7,624) 3,554 
eee a 10,504 +365 , 013 4.2| 7,308) 4,103 
Miss....---.-| 3,446) +144 ,814) 11.7) 2,801) 1,527 
s.c | 3,970 —334 796| 8.4) 3,054) 1,400 
Tenn = 9,905| —2, 767 182 7.7| 7,647] 3,878 
Region V Ill: | | | 
Iowa__- | 2,120) —1,043 077| 10.0) 1,614) —_—818 
Minn | 4,094; —1,444 127 6.4) 3,298) 1, 767 
ent... 861]  —373 377 11.4) 556) 250 
N. Dak- | 151| —189 84, 29.1 106 57 
S.Dak..-..-| 172, —16 oi] 384) 123) = 74 
Region IX: | | | 
Ark 3, 734| —1,059| —1,287| 1,225 21.6) 2,761! 960 
Kans 2,997) —934) —3,272| 1,182 24.2) 2, 234] 875 
Mo... —529 +948) 11,100} 5.2) 13, 948) 6, 865 
Okla —1,168) —2,891| 1,620 16:71 2: 648) 1, 234 
Region x: | 
.--| 7151] —1,758) —3,017| 2,177 6.5| 5, 799| 1, 831 
N. Mex : 618 —268) —186 175 37.1) 507] 149 
11,098; —1,793) —2,787| 4,229 9.6} 11,098} 4,229 
Penis XI: | | | | 
Colo 1,791] —2,121! —806 21.7| 1, 550) 535 
Idaho 714 —634, —141 21. 1| 512! 344 
Mont. -_- 853 —321| —853 13. 8| 584| 194 
Utah____- 1, 125 —730| —708 16. 0} 631) 298 
Wyo. 271 —138 —55 17. 7| 217) 102 
Region XII: } 
Ariz 2, 434 —605| +110) 1,071{ 31.1] 2,056) 965 
Calif 100, 573| —19, 220|+-14, 622} 46, 165 4.8] 64,353) 31,043 
Nev 910 —233| +174 301; 34.4} 697 252 
Oreg 6,259) —1,403) —1,720) 2,365] 11.4] 3,132] 1,223 
Wash 9,632| —3,826) —2,722| 3, 192| 8.9] 4,266) 1,798 
Regions XIII | | 
and XIV | } } | 
Alaska 100 —117 +15 50 24.0! 61| 31 
Hawaii 275) 122) +225 120 4.4 97 


Un- 
employment in the textile and shoe 


industries in New England was an ad- 
ditional factor in the increase. 
York’s rise of 28,000 in continued 
claims reflected the volume of initial 
claims received in the past few months 


New 


Table 3.—Continued claims received in local offices, by State, 
May 1947 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to June 16, 1947] 


Total! | Compensable 
‘aaanet abiaaid ae | Ss ple acchien nace erate a 
Region and ——— Inter- | | 
State All |W omen| state All | Women 
| claim- |———-;———— | claim- | as per- | claim- | claim- 
| ants | | ants |centof| ants | ants 
| | April | May | } | | 
| | 1917 | 1946 | | ome 
* 65 x we f (m= = iy LP eee ee rel aad 
Total # 4,801,000] —32, 000, —1,685,000} 2,351,000] 5. 4/4,310,000) 2,104,000 
eS: | | | | a 
Region I: | | | | 
Conn | 64, 205|-+-12, 109 —786| 32,864 3.5) 55,906) 28, 172 
Maine-. | 53,734] +7,599! +10,403} 28,872 3.0} 48, 993) 325 
Mass. -_- +82, 172 164, 507 2.0) 287, 857 31 
N.H 20, 683) 15, 002 5.9; 24, 334 ‘i 
R.I —15,790| 36, 709 3.2} 63, 112! 76 
Vt iit | +1, 685 4, 381 6.9 8, 330 
Region II-III: | | | | 
Del —4,749| 3,308) 8.6) 6,855 3, 067 
N.J —50, 514) 160, 183} 3.6) 279, 681| 147, 806 
ie a | +141, 670) 477, 068) 2.9) 827,116) 417, 270 
Pa —396, 779} 161, 473) 3.6) 357,209; 144, 915 
Region IV: | | | | | | 
D.C 72} —4,140| +4,809! 7, 255] 9.5] 1: 256) 6,882 
Md i} +12, 143) —61,345} 34, 649) 3. 2) 34, 649 
N.C 3/+15, 106} +18, 318) 57, 725 4.8 : 50, 785 
Va ncaa ie 5, 309) —13,137) 24, 867) 9, 8} 30, 420; 19, 453 
W. Va | 45,267) —9,527| —60, 722 peste: 10. 7 43,381) 12, 147 
Region V: | | | | | 
Ky.......-.-| 49,380] +2, 75) 22,0201 15.3] 45,694) 20, 128 
Mich 172, 486 ae = —! 61, ik 3. 8) 151,961} 55,327 
Ohio 4 ce ee Si: Reena ks ip Re Nipe eva a Beenie sae 
Region VI: | | | | 
hee: emer, Reena s SEIE Pri eee nanel ome? st 
Ind. Seer 49, 964 +966 24, 120! 6.6) 43,782) 21,354 
WwW 3 “| 23, 545) —2, 699} 12, 665 "| 8.4) 19,402) 10,417 
shegion VII: 
Ala_- --| 56, 471| +4, 283 24, 222) 8.6] 50,631) 21, 580 
) { 63, 221 +1, 940) 33, 636) 21.0} 58,319) 31,116 
es --| 61,285) +7, 397 39, 682 4.3} 49,031) 32,126 
Miss 20, 489 —377 10, » 380) 17.2} 17,538] 8,670 
§.C. -| 16,172 —168} 8, 258 16. 7 13, 646) 7, 220 
Tenn. | 97,406) —1, 976) 50, 982| 7.2| 91,627! 47,785 
Region VIII: | | | 
Iowa. | 17,566] —6,718| 8,699] 11.0] 15, 3u3| 7, 562 
Minn 20, 851) —6, 143 8, 609) 7.7| 18,075) 7,124 
Nebr__- | 5, 860} —3, 202! 3, 153} 13.6} 5,175) 2,785 
N. Dak | La 49| —2, 004) 882) 31.0 1, 713} 857 
S. Dak | 1,661) —1, 043} 895] 54.5 1, 626 873 
Region IX: iat | Ete: sal , | ; 
Ark 31, 244) —3, 433| —365, 167; 9, 807) 25. 6} 29, 778| 9, 309 
Kans- - - 25, 413} —5, 416} —30, 531} 10,333 26.0} 24, 320] 9, 946 
Mo... | 138,774] —8,779| —26, oni 61, 297) 9. 1 119, ’ 097| 51, 197 
Okla se | 27, 647| —6,479| —42,579 9, 489) 20.2} 25,633! 8, 738 
Region X: al _| | | | a 
La | 32,881|/—10, 162} —24,968| 10, 648 9.3} 29,007; 9,378 
N. Mex | 4,080 —3,652| 1,261] 37.7| 3,879) 1,217 
Tex... | 45, 832) —39, hee 19, 342) 19. 5} 38,181) 16,270 
Region XI: | | | 
Colo | 10,172 —11, 733} 4, 5631 26. 3| 8, 360) &, 953 
Idaho-.- | 7,941) —1, 989 4, 705 24.0| 7,327) 4,238 
Mont | 7,906) —10,352) 3, 944| 21.8) 7,324) 3, 663 
Utah |} 8,325) —15, 745) 4, 031 12. 5| 7,922} 3,839 
Wyo | 2,106 —251| se 19.2} 1, si 836 
Region XII: 
riz | 12,372) —1, 885 —5, 216| 5, 560) 47.8) 11, 502| 5, 135 
3 | 741, 513|—71, 566} —65, 839| 383, 915 4.4} 695, " 993| 361, 106 
Nev... | 5,545 —666 +394! 2, 2: 33. 4 5,314) 2, 169 
Oreg....-----| 46, 763|—14, 191} —66, 782) 20, 245 12, 8} 44,013) 19,210 
Wash. : | 97, 790; —32, 944) —91,771) 43, 537 6.4) 95,017 | 42, 304 
Regions XIII | | 
and XIV: | | | | | | | 
Alaska.- _-| 1,040) —666) +268 524) 19. 0} 979 493 
Hawaii- | 2,623) —75) +2, 375) 5. 0 1, 853 



























































1, 928 
| 




















2, 462) 
| 





1 Includes additional claims, except in Texas, which has no provision for anes 
such claims. 

2 Includes estimates for Illinois and Ohio; data not received. 

3 Data not available. 

4 Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim is a claim 
requiring a determination of benefit amount and duration, as well as eligibility 
for benefits, on a per employer basis. 





1 Includes waiting-period claims except in Maryland, which has no provi- 
sion for filing such claims; in some States includes claims for more than 1 week. 

2 Total continued claims in some States include claims for more than 1 week. 

3 Includes estimates for Illinois and Ohio; data not received. 

4 Data not available. 
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as a result of lay-offs in the apparel conditions and not, asin the past few mills were hampered by a lack of 
trades and leather-goods industries. months, the result of the closing of orders in some cases and a lack of 
The lay-offs were caused partly by establishments operating on a sea- materials in others. 

overstocked supplies and partly by sonal basis. Hosiery, textile, tobacco, Unemployment during the week 
consumer resistance to high prices. andfurnitureindustries accountedfor ended May 10 in terms of the ratio of 
In North Carolina the jump of 15,100 more than 50 group lay-offs involving continued claims to covered employ- 
was primarily the result of market more than 4,400 workers. The hosiery ment was 3.9 percent, the lowest for 


Table 4.—Number of weeks compensated and amount of benefits paid for all types of unemployment, and average weekly payment 
for total unemployment, by State, May 1947 


(Data reported by State agencies; corrected to June 16, 1947] 













































































Weeks compensated for unemployment } Benefits paid ! 
eee es ee any = ae | Se eee) Se eee " _| Average weekly pay- 
| ment for total unem- 
Amount of change ploymen 
Region and State | from— | Amount of change from— a , 
Allclaim-|__. tC—st—s—CssSSsSsSSC Women (AR eels bn ee Women | eon 
ants | | | claimants | ants | claimants pee we 
. ” re | 3) 1047 Per All claim- omen 
| | April 1947 | May 1946 | April 1947 May 194¢ pecs auiiianta 
— — nee ee | ee ———- - - . —— } ——EEEE - - - _ —- ——- ———_— —_- _——_ _——_— —_— —____. —. —_ ee 
ee ane : | 4, 147, 000 +54, 000 2, 012, 060 |$72, 295,000 | +$726,000 | —$31, 594, 000 1$33, 101, 000 $17. 68 $16. 71 
Region I: | | | | 
Connecticut __ 50, 078 +9, 025 | 35, | 23, 132 | 947, 748 +129, 376 — 833, 737 375, 694 19. 15 16. 51 
Maine 3______.. See Ae eee Leena t tees od 
Massachusetts Y 277, 025 | +79, 549 +62, 934 | 128,949 | 5,852,099 +1, 700, 911 +1, 442, 378 2, 247, 88E 21. 83 19. 01 
New Hampshire : 19, 791 +8, 085 | +13, 139 | 10, 067 +125, 721 +218, 649 143, 507 18. 90 14.75 
Rhode Island__- : 59, 616 +28, 927 — 22, 792 | 0, 709 | 972, 0 +472, 111 —419, 898 491, 404 16. 71 16. 24 
Vermont aaa sci 8, 104 +-3, 152 +2, 829 | 3, 888 | 34, 50 +51, 882 +48, 057 58, 760 16. 92 15. 83 
Region II-III: | | 
0 a ee 6, 285 | —4, 004 | 33, 974 14, 54 12. 68 
i. fe ee 270, § | —62, 930 | 2, 613, 499 19. 34 19. 61 
So , ree | 818, 579 610 | +105, 080 | (3) 3 (3) 
Pennsylvania................-..| 231, 071 39 | —201, 882 | 2, 197, 095 16. 97 14. 91 
Region IV: | 
District of Columbia___.....-.- | 15, 023 — 2,033 | +6, 591 99, 966 16. 43 15.32 
|. aa | 66, 124 +10, 417 | —89, 991 | 518, 327 17.41 15. 32 
North Carolina.........%....... | 59, 552 +7,771 +11, 676 436, 220 10. 90 10. 06 
(ji ee ae j 27,483 +313 —5, 680 | 205, 236 12. 16 11.48 
West Virginia.................- | 37, 086 —6,057 | —32,715 124, 087 15. 02 13.40 
Region V: | } 
1 a at ae 39, 201 +7, 772 | —12, 693 | 173, 548 10. 62 9.83 
RS ae aaa ae ee | 153, 687 +16, 722 | —207,928 | 939, 449 19. 67 18. 41 
Ohio weiss : p a 89, 711 —17,854 | —195, 837 | 581, 13C 16. 95 15.14 
Region VI: | | 
itiois. ...2.-...- | 245,035 | +41,433 | —169,034 % 18.19 17.42 
puceme............ | 36, 710 —547 | —101,036 | 16. 44 14. 46 
Wisconsin.._... ee | 17,473 —1, 567 —24' 491 | 16.43 14. 60 
Region VII: | } 
0 eae . | 48, 015 | 75 — 34, 632 | 1-77, < 242, 162 14, 32 12. 32 
aes wo 45,480 +13, 952 | 2 91, 311, 072 13.48 13. 37 
Georgia_..._.___- TT} 4g} 508 | +5, 020 -20, 344) 643 12.97 12.01 
Mississippi_____- pcuemeel 16, 438 +1,917 | 37 ¢ +32, 702 91, 659 12.18 11. 21 
South Carolina__...........--. 18, 236 5 | +5, 429 9, 894 249, 756 +19, 14¢ 116, 396 13. 38 11.92 
i. Sean eo 84, 530 ; —6, 306 | 44,239 | 1,060, 1§ —14, 393 517, €2€ 12. 67 11. 83 
Region VIII: | | | 
lowa___... remade we : 12, 864 —4, 569 178, 221 —65, 238 —202, 712 12.72 
Minnesota. .........--- | 33, 261 —8, 958 475, 737 —140, 650 —709, 690 13. 53 
Jo: 35 6, 909 —3, 008 | 97, 781 —47, 93) —118, 081 13. 05 
North Dakota.. | 1,365 —1, 505 21, 851 — 26, 452 +607 14. 88 
South Dakota___- 852 —731 | A67 | 10, 887 —9, 504 —2,251 12.35 
Region IX: | | 
fe 24, 399 +473 7,417 | +19, 368 +161, 464 13. 58 12.07 
Kansas... .. ve 20, 703 —6, 780 8, 050 | —92, 261 — 564, 042 14. 30 13.17 
Missouri -__- 101, 884 —10, 303 46, 951 | | 3 —180, 554 , 027 700, 158 16.45 15, 22 
Oklshania................-- 44, 259 47, T7 14,914 +121, 400 085 219, 491 16. 16 14. 92 
Region X: } . 
LL ee | 40, 491 —5, 183 12, 900 | —76, 680 —467, 773 149, 137 13. 80 11. $3 
New Mexico................-. 3,113 a) 363 | —1) 098 +9) 083 9, 883 13.07 11.49 
.,. So a eee | 56, 460 —1, 252 21, 966 —16, 426 —1, 326, 894 253, 676 13. 62 11. 84 
Region XI: | 
3 eo ee j 6,145 +1, 776 —5, 928 2, 797 +35, 454 —78, 957 37, 209 14. 65 13. 43 
Idaho_____- } 5, 819 — 2,314 +1, 084 3, 195 —39, 460 +13, 813 41, C87 14. 64 12.92 
Montana Saal 6, 141 —3, 239 —3, 247 3, 040 } —47 ) —34, 126 39, 819 14.70 13.10 
| Se, eee sf 7, 788 —2, 446 —12, 093 3, 439 | — 54, 520 | — 284, 113 70, 330 22. 47 20. 90 
Ee as eae 1,970 —511 _89 747 —9, 024 | —2, 488 12, 472 18. 59 17.34 
Region XII: } } | | 
CS eee | 6, 070 2, 559 | 84, 639 | —9$, 443 | 34, 160 14. 0C - 13.39 
Calorni... <.<..... Spe en res | 680, 665 356,479 | 12, 510, 671 —1, 445, 355 | 6, 300, 196 18. 61 18. 01 
oh oy ee ES 4, 308 | 1,472 78, 420 —8, 468 | +S 25, 505 18. 34 17. 35 
Be eas eee eee 40, 496 —12,806 | —79,011 | 17, 310 625, 604 —189,096 | —1,419,873 15. 72 14. 90 
.i ee 108, 445 — 26, 328 —96, 903 } 47,$91 | 2,119,019 | —498,799 | —2, 209, 186 19.72 17.30 
Regions XII] and XIV: | | | | 
jo” ea OCS RE ere 2, 485 —439 —459 | 797 54, 01 —7, 593 | +8, 294 16, 607 22. 34 20. 86 
DOUWUAE 2 Fa, 2, 504 +374 +1, 820 | 1, 783 | 35, 730 +7, 168 | +21, 477 21, 351 16.93 | 14. 62 








1 Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 7 
2 Includes estimates for Maine and for women claimants and for average weekly payment for total unemployment in New York. 
3 Data not yet received. 
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any month in 1947. All but 16 States 
had lower ratios in May than in April. 
California, Idaho, Louisiana, Montana, 
Nevada, North Dakota, Oklahoma, and 
Washington each showed a drop of a 
full percentage point or more. Cali- 


Table 5.—Number of individuals 


fornia’s ratio of 7.9 percent, however, 
was still the second highest in the Na- 
tion. Except for Colorado and Illinois, 
all the States that began a new bene- 
fit year in April showed higher ratios. 
Outstanding among these was Rhode 


in May 1947 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to June 16, 1947] 


l : | ae ~ 
Region and State May 3|May 10)May 17)May aal May 31) May 3 | | May 10! May 171 May 24) May 


Total 2 ..--| 946, 000) 956, 000) 947,000! 997 


Region I: 




















For all types of unemployment | 





Weeks ended— 


| le 


For tot 


| | 
| | | 





























| 


al unemployivent 


, 000) 841, 000} 881, 000! 882, 000} 874,006! 911, 000 
































compensated for unemployment during weeks ended 


31 


794, 000 


11, 464 





1, 667 


1, 129 
49, 991 


(3) 
67, 041 





10, 725 
9, 585 
10, 333 
2, 923 
3, 904 
21, 624 





1, 990 
4, 931 
1, 371 
96 

83 
4,175 
2, 685 
18, 822 
11, 076 
5, 770 
625 

9, 390 


1, 136 


19, 608 


399 
220 


| | 
Cc onnecticut 8,017) 10,662; 12,185) 11,739) 11, 882 y & 628 10,411) 11,782) 11,382 
Maine | | 
Massachusetts 53, 587) 57,073) 62,114) 66,612) 60,521] 5u, 569| 53,746] 58,440] 62, 207 
New Hampshire 2,036) 3, 957 4, 541 5, 294 3 ¢ 963| 1, 951 3, 783 4,140) 4,753 
Rhode Island __- 11, 478 8,449] 17,936] 15,054] 14,466] 10, 730 7, 880} 17,068) 14,301 
Vermont____- 2,015, 1,624) 1,883) 2, 010) 1, 848) 1,889} 1,493} 1,773} — 2, 000) 
Region II-III: | 
Delaware |} 1,459 1, 446 1, 462 1, 433 L 180) 1, 359 1, 391 1,414 1, 384 
New Jersey 62,568) 63,786! 59,226) 72,137) 52,119] 59,983] 61,404) 56, 840) 69, 193 
New York 185, 476| 190, 817| 191,051} 200,966) 161,272; (3) | (@) | (@) | @) | 
Pennsylvania__-..-| 77,420) 80,470) 75,944 78, 245) 68,514) 76,317) 78,354] 74,371] 76, 894 
Region IV: | | | | | | | 
District of Colum- | | | | | | 
ia | 3,749) 3,533] 3,562) 2,735) 3,609) 3,689} 3,472] 3,499 
Maryland ae 15, 265] 15,083] 16,961} 13,474! 12,451] 14,095] 13,999] 15, 773 
North Carolina__- 11,449! 14,272) 15,069] 14,037] 10,238) 11,021} 13,692] 14, 442 
Virginia 5,324, 4,456] 8,163] 7,039] 4,888] 5,131) 4,345] 8,012 
West Virginia__-_-- 0,279} 8,807) 8,637] 6,865] 8,892) 8,703) 8,298] 8, 186) 
Region V: | | | } | 
Kentucky__--- -| 7, 897 10, 408 &, 888 8, 294 7, 093) 7, 673 10, 066) 8, 628) 8, 026) 
Michigan._..--.---| 32,513! 34, 194 39, 780| 34,554) 29,655) 30,609} 28,986) 34, 676 
Ohio roe 25, 764) 21, 811 21,482) 14,442) 25, ee 21, 210} 20,974} 20, 929| 
Region VI: | | | | 
[Illinois | 53,393) 57, 263) 58,068) 58,255] 49,098] 51, 02 93| 54, 139} 54, 939 407) 
Indiana : 5,467) | 7,795) 9,609) 8,602) 5, 287) 5 105} 7, 298) 8, 854! , 899) 
Wisconsin 4, 230 4, 214 4,113] 3,988] 2,808) 3, 757| 3,719) 3,651 3, 553} 
Region VIL: | | | | | | | 
Alat | 9,674; 10,709) 11,013) 10,747) 11, 411) 9, 187 10, 486) 10, 144) 
Florida | 968} 9,910) 9,242! 10,619] 9, 885] , 8, 930} 10, 272! 
Georgi ; 9, 370| 10,045) 9, 686) 10,656] 10,908) — 9, 103] 9, 401] 10, 060 
Missis sip pi. : 3, 653 3, 837 2, 847 3,606] 3, 261 3, f 2| 2,691) 3,328 
South Carolina 4, 043 3,650) = 3, 600 5, 238 4,099) 3, 944) 3,491] 5,070 
Tennessee _.| 22,412) 16,127) 19,715) 18,613} 22, 149] 21, 971) | 19,159] 18, 038 
Region VIII: | | | | | 
Iowa Nanacsiod 3, 417) 3, 235 3, 064 3, 002 2, 122) 3, 205) 3, 036 2,819 
Minnesota__- | 9,227) 8,042) 8,041) 7,436) 5,331] 8,793) 7, 584] 6, 893 
Nebraska 1, 985 1, 737 1, 637 1, 475) 1, 453} 1, 859} 1, 590) 1, 349 
North Dakota___- $57 338 280 284| 114| 401| 287 237 
South Dakota_._ 539 250 182 186 94| 255 173 
Region IX: | | | 
Arkansas___..-_.-- 5,460! 6,417) 5,908) 5, 782) 6, 190 », 747 5, 645 
Kansas ....--| 5,448] 5,249} 5,064] 4, 692) 5,002) 4, 790 4, 404 
Missouri_._......--| 23,610] 24,193] 24,338] 23, 829] 7 x | 23,561] 23, 844 23, 287 
Oklahoma in oe 781) 10, 246 4,018) 9,803} 11,789) 10, 383] 9, 820 3,849) = 9, 207 
Region X: | | | | 
Louisiana __-_--- | 9,887} 9,476 9, 315} 6, 292} 9,515} 9,106) 8, 795 , 3 
New Mexico_____- 825 612 797| 639) 805} 585 781| 678) 
eae | 15,624) 11,794) 13, 776) 10,072} 14, ag 10, 948} 12, 94: 2| 11, 408) 
Region XI: | | | | | 
Colorado-_. =| 725| 1, 776) 400| 1, 322) 1, 176) 703} 1,718 1, 361) 1, 277| 
Idaho oS noon 1, 487} i, 493 1, 802) 1, 137 815) 1, 446) 1, 445 1, 756} 1, 098} 
Montana__...._-_-- | 1,630] 1,635} 1,600] 1, 245 955| 1,630} 1,635) 1,600) 1, 245 
Utah 2,166) 1,838) 1,889) 1,795) 1,305} 2,031) 1,698) 1, 669] 1, 638) 
Wyoming | 344) 484 370 496 — ak 418 305} 408 
Region XII: | | | | | 
a - beads 1, 515 1, 563 1, 506 1, 274 1, 188) 1, 487} 1, 53 1, 474) 4 
California. 5 166, 791| 166,627) 154, 725) 163, 440) 138, 906) 159, 549} 158, 947) 147, 640) 
SO Ea | 915} 1,197 999 798| 1, 363 889} 1, 172 974 
Oregon_._.. coe 9,470} 9,889) 8, 246) 6, 765) of 897 9, 077 9,456) 7, 887 
Washington.__--___| 28, 120 25,364] 24,088) 22, 558] 20, 492} , 140) 24,504; 23, 106) 21, 771) 
Regions XIII and | | | | | 
XIV: | | | | 
Alaska. ...- capes. | 427 776 574) 479) 419 416) 752 550 466 
Hawaii-___-- cae ae - 716 300 797| 290 - 418} 196 692 
| | | { | | | 
1The number of individuals is assumed to be 2 Includes estimates for Maine and also for total 


identical with the number of weeks compensated, 
which may result in a slight overstatement. 


unemployment only in N 


ew York. 


3 Data not yet received. 


Island, where the ratio jumped from 
6.9 to 9.0 percent, the highest in the 
Nation. All the ratios in Region VIII 
were below 2 percent, while in Region 
XII they ranged from 3.6 to 7.9 per- 
cent. In Region I, all the ratios were 


Table 6.—Unemployment in week ended 
May 10, 1947, as reflected by continued 
claims for unemployment insurance’ as 
percent of average covered employment 
in 1946 


| 
Average | ‘iadne 
| monthly Claims 


| covered | 8S per: 
Region and State | Claims! | employ- | Cet of 
i | ment? | CV ered 
(in thou- employ- 
= sands) ment 
| 
Total__- ae 1, 139, 825 | 29, 555. wall 3.9 
Region I: | 
Connecticut 14, 179 590.9 2.4 
Maine... _- 12, 742 164.6 7.7 
Massachusetts... 80, 328 1, 398. 2 5.7 
New Hampshire 6, 719 125.3 5.4 
Rhode Island___- 20, 489 227.8 9.0 
Vermont 2, 220 60.5 3.7 
Region II-III: 
Delaware______.-- 1, 696 82.4 2.1 
New Jersey... _-- 68, 932 1, 182.1 5.8 
New York. eh 215, 824 4, 007.0 5.4 
Pennsylvania--__- 91, 670 2, 778.6 3.3 
Region 1V 
District of Colum- 

Eee 3, 583 209.3 hr 
Maryland ____- 15, 278 516.7 3.0 
North Carolina_- 17, 248 581.4 3.0 
Virginia ___ se 6, 881 436. 2 1.6 
West V irginia- . 12, 171 342.1 3.6 

Region V: 
Kentucky ee Cee 11, 518 332.9 3.5 
Michigan....--.-- 37, 076 1, 419.6 2.6 
Ohio bie angen 27, 700 2, 012. 2 1.4 
Region VI: 
unos... ....-... 70, 262 2, 191.6 3.2 
Indiana 12, 023 792. 5 1.5 
Wisconsin 5, 418 660. 2 .8 


Region VII: 
Alabama.._...._- 12, 667 
Florida. sai 14, 234 
Georgia__.- 13, 678 


PROD Nh Go 
i} 





— oI Dwar 


Mississippi 4, 215 6 
South Carolina 5, 620 0 
‘Tennessee 27, 696 6.1 


Region VIII: 


Iowa eae ee. 4, 226 307.1 1.4 
Minnesota 9, 602 493. 2 1.9 
Nebraska 1, 836 142.2 1.3 
North Dakota_. 456 34.7 1.3 
South Dakota__- 402 42.3 1.0 
Region IX: 
Arkansas. .-.....-- 7, 331 188.0 3.9 
CO 5, 817 204. 4 2.8 
Missouri-- -----. 33, 551 708. 1 4.7 
Oklahoma..-_-_-_- 9, 546 230.7 4.1 
Region X: 
Louisiana . - - R 12, 388 363. 9 3.4 
New Mexico-. 1, 060 72.1 1.5 
 _ ae 17,773 986. 3 1.8 
Region XI: 
Colorado. --_--- 2, 275 169.1 1.3 
Ses 1, 870 79.9 2.3 
Montana-.-..-.--- 1, 966 82.0 2.4 
J, eee 1, 803 105. 9 1.8 
W yoming--__-_..- 499 45.6 1D | 
Region XII: 
Arizona sites 3, 140 86.5 3.6 
California. .____- 176, 005 2, 233. 1 7.9 
Nevada. -- -- ae 1, 334 36.8 3.6 
Oregon 2.5... .. 11, 221 275.4 4.1 
Washington. -_____- 23, 607 482.1 4.9 














1 Estimated number of continued claims for un- 
employment in the week in which the 8th of the 
month falls. 

2 Represents workers in covered employment in 
the pay period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, 
etc.) ending nearest the 15th of the month, 
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above those for April and, except in 
Connecticut (2.4 percent) and Ver- 
mont (3.7 percent), were well above 5 
percent. 

Benefit payments rose from $71.6 
million to $72.3 million during May 
(table 4). The national rise was due 
primarily to the increases in States 
that began new benefit years in April, 
and to the rise in New York. Largely 
offsetting these increases were sub- 
stantial declines in the three Pacific 
Coast States and Pennsylvania. It is 
interesting to note that benefit pay- 


ments for May 1947 in Michigan and 
in Pennsylvania were more than $4 
million below payments in May 1946. 
California, Illinois, Ohio, and Wash- 
ington each expended $2-3 million less 
than in May 1946. 

The weekly number of persons who 
received a benefit check ranged from 
841,000 to 997,000 during the 5 weeks 
ended in May (table 5). The low of 
841,000 during the week ended May 31 
was probably due to the holiday on 
Memorial Day, when the central and 
local offices were closed. In each of 


Table 7. —Clains and payments for veterans’ mesa allowances, ag 1947 } 





State 





PO vociccwaccnidsich : 


Alabama.--.--..--.- 
ji ae 


Baie a cde tn teins assy ateniosnedcuhUddelgeacdes 


Arkansas. -- ee ee 
California.........- ae 
EE . 

Connecticut. 
Demvee..........-- 
District of Columbia 
Wieries........<-.. 


Georgia - - -- Pern ee Rae en 
I a ee 
a 

I ice ecco 
Indiana. .-. -. -- 

Iowa chariot 
a P 
Kentucky-......---- Z 
Louisiana - --- site 
Ee 


Maryland.-. 
Massachusetts - - - - 
Michigan -----. -- 
Minnesota. -.-.-- 
ae nea 
Missouri. - gee ree oe 
Montana.......-- : 
Nebraska....- --- 
Nevada. .-..---- 

New Hampshire. 


New Jersey - - --.---- 
New Mexico- ---- 
New York. -.-.-.-- 
North Carolina- --. 
North Dakota. - 
Onee......---- 
Oklahoma.. 
Oregon...-..-- 
Pennsylv ania- 
Puerto Rico-. 


Rhode Island . - -- 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 

‘Texas - : 
Uter..i..... 4 : . 
Vermont.-.-....-- 
Virginia 
Washington 

West Virginia. 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 








Weeks 
Initial Cralesia " 
ompen- ao 
| claims | claims = | Payments 


mail 3, 173, 202 | 3, 199, 923 | $63, 721, 704 




















7,170 69, 768 67, 87 1 | 1, 353, 740 
103 | 1,519 1, 405 27, 952 
2, 495 | 14, 247 | 15, 037 298, 891 
eee 4, 481 | 53, 645 | 55, 187 1, 101, 286 
Le ome 29, 962 | 280, 710 | 258, 677 5, 153, 747 
a 1, 964 | 16, 630 16, 745 332, 264 
S 4,437| 21,658| 21, 084 418, 087 
617 | 5, 437 | 5, 359 105, 957 
—_ 765 | 16, 967 | 18, 069 360, 087 
¥ 9, 634 | 76, 650 | 73, 979 1, 475, 576 
7,619} 70,302 | 69,299 | 1, 382, 295 
333 | 1, 873 | 1, 512 30, 144 
443 | 3, 652 3, 820 75, 931 
13, 745 | 118, 807 109, 687 2, 177, 148 
9, 037 | 36, 5: 35, 524 704, 916 
1, 881 | , 26 12, 242 242,117 
3, 182 26, 179 25, 975 514, 619 
5, 293 63, 540 61, 686 1, 230, 656 
6, 141 | 47, 701 87,681 | 1, 746, 127 
2, 256 30, 249 31, 479 625, 006 
3, 216 | 31, 345 30, 801 611, 834 
3S | 33, 6 2, 803, 621 
2, ‘ 2, 090, 652 
3, 346 | 1, 015, 070 
3, 828 | 492, 886 
12, 06 1, 855, 339 
727 | 96, 707 
‘ 120, 753 
56, 162 
¥ 1, 566 | 225, 705 
| 
12, 609 140, 046 144, 308 2, 880, 178 
1, 733 | 12, 486 12, 278 244, 212 
67, 118 423, 950 420, 672 8, 377, 778 
7, 007 51, 077 47, 663 947, 675 
136 1,77 1, 666 32, 758 
9, 995 109, 031 98, 419 1, 957, 064 
4,865 63, 326 61, 882 1, 232, S¢ 
3,415 18, 181 18, 821 : 2 
28, 089 354, 660 351, 765 re 
1, 097 31, 437 34, 492 
2, 079 31, 749 31, 299 624, 698 
3, 953 26, 999 52, 991 1, 058, 255 
345 5 4, 848 96, 437 
5, 826 | 88, 517 1, 767, 278 
10, 893 3, 688, 054 
, 143 104, 650 
743 94, 754 
3, 946 927, 104 
4,079 ‘ 787, 764 
6, O11 84, 060 1, 605, 290 
5, 150 | 24, 389 451, 331 
207 1, 194 28, 528 




















1 Represents activities under provisions of title V of the Servi icemen’s desdniiel Act of 1944; excludes 


data for self-employed veterans. 


Source: Data reported to the Readjustment Allowance Service, Veterans Administration, by unemploy- 
ment insurance agencies in 48 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, and by the Veterans 


Administration for Puerto Rico. 





the other weeks the total was 946,000 
or higher. The weekly average for 
May, 937,000, was 8,000 above that for 
April (table 1). Eight of the nine 
States that began new benefit years in 
April reported a higher weekly average 
for May than for April.’ On the other 
hand, California’s weekly average 
dropped from 172,000 in April to 158,- 
100 in May, Oregon’s from 12,300 to 
9,000, and Washington’s from 32,300 
to 24,100. 


Veterans’ 
ances 


Unemployment Allow- 


In May, veterans received $63.7 mil- 
lion for 3.2 million weeks of unemploy- 
ment, a decrease from April figures of 
19 percent both in payments and in 
weeks compensated. All States shared 
in the decline except Florida, where 
weeks compensated and payments 
each increased by about 4 percent. 
These data tie in with the Bureau of 
the Census estimates of unemployed 
veterans, which showed a decrease 
from April to May of some 25 percent. 

Claims for the country as a whole 
decreased for the fourth successive 
month—initial claims by 5 percent 
and continued claims by 19 percent. 
Initial claims rose in 12 States; these 
increases were relatively small except 
in Maryland and in Michigan. In 
Maryland the increase can be attrib- 
uted to the inclusion for the first time 
of additional claims in the reporting 
of initial claims, while the large 
Michigan rise was caused by tem- 
porary lay-offs in automobile plants 
that resulted from steel shortages. 

New claims declined in 12 States— 
11 of them in the regions west of the 
Mississippi River, where the seasonal 
upswing in agriculture and construc- 
tion and in the lumber industries has 
created new jobs. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reports also that State 
and local governments have taken on 
many new workers for highway con- 
struction, which had been neglected 
during the war. The number of addi- 
tional claims rose in 17 States—most 
of them in eastern industrial areas 
where employment is leveling off for 
the summer season. 


3 Data for Maine not available. 
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Nonfarm Placements 


Nonfarm placements of 442,000 in 
May were 5.5 percent more than in 
April and the largest number since 
October 1946. Twenty States re- 
ported only slight increases; in 19 
others, however, placements rose 10 
percent or more, with the increases 
ranging from 10 percent in Oregon 
and South Dakota to 27 percent in 
Minnesota. Of the 10 States reporting 
fewer placements, on the other hand, 
only Utah had a decline of more than 
10 percent. 


Table 8.—Nonfarm placements by State, 


















May 1947 

U.S. Employment Ser-] ., .. Tomer, | Veter- 

vice region and State} /°tal | Women) 4764 

eee 141, 902 | 137,071 | 161, 591 

Region I: 

Connecticut___..___- 6, 843 2, 548 2, 230 

ene... ...... 3, 665 899 1, 382 

Massachusetts. : &, 047 3, 079 3, 055 

New Hampshire------ 1, 741 448 685 

Rhode Island-_._____-- 2,322 1, 234 638 

Vermont... ..-- a 1, 125 209 604 
Region II: 

yee 2erk........... 52, 224 29, 414 11, 104 
Region III: | 

Delaware __.........- bee 124 503 367 

New Jersey-_------- 10, 992 5, 534 3, 088 

Pennsylvania__..___- 20, 267 7, 181 8, 337 
Region IV: | 

District of Columbia 3,895 | 1,425 1,170 

Maryland.________- | 4,991] 1,358 1,944 

North Carolina.......| 9, 302 2, 601 3, 416 

J | 6, 916 2,170 2, 542 

West Virginia --..-. | 3,226 1, 082 1, 265 
Region V: | 

Kentucky-.-.......----| 3,334 848 1, 410 

Michigan.........--- | 12,616 2, 328 5, 732 

- | SE eee | 27, 488 7, 202 9, 475 

Region VI: | 

eee ee 4,322 5, 908 

ae -.| 8, $23 2, 681 3, 356 


Wisconsin. ._.....-- 
Region VII: 


7 
w 


| 9, 219 





Aiepems ......... 3 3, 329 4, 648 
| ee 1, 13: 3, 786 4, 110 
(ionrem........... eae 8, 562 2, 509 3, 101 
Mississippi----.-- | 6, 451 2, 195 2, 110 
South Carolina___--- 5, 678 1,141 2, 067 
Tennessee -------- 11,481 3, 568 4, 137 
Region VIII: 
_ eee see 6, 101 1, 248 3, 045 
Minnesota.--._--- 11, 212 1, 794 4, 774 
Nebraska..-..-...-- 3, 925 594 1, 690 
North Dakota------ 1,729 301 623 
South Dakota--__-_.- 1,575 263 72 
Region IX: 
Arkansas. ....-.-. 7,517 2, 311 2, 389 
a eee 6, 655 1, 264 2, 834 
lO”, aoe 7, 903 2, 308 3, 181 
Oklahoma.........--- 8, 778 2, 189 3, 467 
Region X: 
Louisiana. --.....--- 4, 699 1, 345 1, 896 
New Mexico--...__-- 2, 47% 398 1, 317 
ee eS 9, 635 13, 368 
Region XI: 
TIO Sonos ate x 6, 207 792 2, 968 
2 ee 3, 537 490 1, 751 
SS ee 2, 602 308 1, 262 
eae 2, 371 329 1, 066 
We OMNIE . 5 ccsciwcns- 1,019 160 456 
Region XII: 
ae 3, 745 71 1, 519 
California... .........- 36,684 | 10,980 13, 878 
a 2, 432 764 785 
ee 8, 013 1, 294 3, 509 
«Washington---....... 7, 432 1, 300 3, 078 














1 Represents placements of veterans of all wars. 
Source: Department of Labor, U. 8S. Employment 
Service. 


Veterans’ placements totaled 162,000 
in May, 3.3 percent more than in April. 
Of the 31 States sharing in the na- 
tional increase, 11 reported increases 
of 10 percent or more. In contrast, 
only 4 of the 17 States with fewer of 
these placements reported decreases 
of 10 percent or more. 

The 137,100 placements of women 


were 5 percent more than in April. 
Thirty-two States shared in this in- 
crease; in 4 States—Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, Mississippi, and Wyoming— 
placements of women rose more than 
26 percent. In the 17 States where 
placements of women were fewer than 
in April, only 2 States—South Caro- 
lina and Utah—reported declines of 
more than 10 percent. 





Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Monthly Benefits in Current-Pay- 
ment Status, May 1947 


At the end of May, 1.8 million per- 
sons had benefits in current-payment 
status at a monthly rate of $34.5 mil- 
lion (table 1). 

During the month the total num- 
ber of benefits in force exceeded 2 
million for the first time. The 1 mil- 
lion mark was reached during July 
1944, 414 years after monthly benefits 
first became payable. The second mil- 
lion were added to the rolls in less 
than 3 years, however, because of the 
increased number of survivor claims 
during the war and of retirement 
claims after the cessation of hostilities. 
Moreover, the much larger average 
number of beneficiaries on the rolis in 
the second period meant more termi- 
nations and a correspondingly larger 
number of awards than were repre- 
sented in the first million benefici- 
aries. The tabulation below shows the 
number of benefits awarded from 
January 1940 to July 1944 and from 
August 1944 to May 1947: 





January | August 
1940-July 1944- 
1944 May i947 
| 


I'ype of benefit 








Tete... cus Sino aanalne 1, 224, 797 | 1, 387, 657 
CS ae eer ere 498, 085 601, 410 
1 ee Be 158, 665 208, 167 
OY ES ee ae ee oe 353, 930 336, 862 
ee oe 64, 274 98, 109 
Widow’s current-......-.----- 144, 417 137, 331 
PARE io noeaten-aenaaee 5, 426 5, 778 











Monthly benefits were awarded dur- 
ing May to 53,000 persons, only 1,000 
less than the record number processed 
in May 1946. The number exceeded 
the April total by 1,000; an increase of 
1,600 in the number of primary bene- 
fit awards more than offset the de- 


creases in the number of awards of 
wife’s, child’s, and widow’s benefits. 
During May, benefits were awarded 
to survivors of 626 deceased workers 
who had credits under both the rail- 
road and the old-age and survivors 
insurance systems, more than twice as 
many workers as were represented in 
similar awards during April. 
Monthly benefit certifications in 
May totaled $37.3 million and lump- 
sum death payments, $2.9 million. 


Family Benefits in Current-Payment 
Status, December 31, 1946 


At the end of 1946, monthly benefits 
were in current-payment status for at 
least one member of almost 1.1 million 
families. Table 2 shows a distribution 
of these families according to the 
family classification of the benefici- 
aries actually in receipt of benefits and 
the average family benefit for each 
classification. 

Benefits in force for survivor fami- 
lies differ more from those in current- 
payment status in distribution by fam- 
ily classification than they do in total 

umber, since it frequently happens 
when two or more persons in a family 
are entitled to benefits that one bene- 
ficiary is receiving his payment cur- 
rently while the benefit of another 
family member is suspended. For re- 
tired-worker families, however, the 
distribution of benefits in current- 
payment status varies little from that 
of the total in force because, if a pri- 
mary beneficiary has his benefit with- 
held because of employment, the bene- 
fits of his dependents are also with- 
held. 

The following tabulation of data on 
families consisting of a widowed 
mother and/or children illustrates the 
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difference in the distribution by family 
classification between family benefits 
in force and those in current-payment 
status. 





| Number of families 
(in thousands) 
| 


| 





| Actually 
shia ai aas > .q | receiving 
Family classification | Entitled | benefits 
benefits (benefits 
| (benefits | _ po 
| in force) | T nt-pay- 
} ment 
| | status) 
3 er eee 264.0 | 257.1 
Widowed mother only __- 4.3 
Widowed mother and 1 child 94.2 65. 6 
Widowed mother and 2 chil- | 
dren. hrs | 51.5 37.1 
Widowed mother and 3 or | | 
more children. -_....._.---- 26.9 21.5 
1 child only.......-- 43.2 | 68.1 
2 children--.-- 19.6 30.4 
a 9.9 12.4 
4 or more children__- 18.7 | 17.7 





The average family benefit in cur- 
rent-payment status at the end of 
1946 ranged from $13 for a family in 
which only one child was receiving 
benefits to $51.40 for a family con- 
sisting of a widowed mother and three 
or more children, all receiving bene- 
fits. Among retired-worker families 


Table 2.—Number of families and beneficiaries in receipt of benefits at end of 1946, and 
average monthly benefit in current-payment status at end of each year 1944-46, by 
family group 

[Based on 20-percent sample. Average benefits shown to the nearest 10 cents. 


Number of 


Corrected to June 5, 1947] 





Average monthly amount 

















| Number of |; ae per family 
Family classification of beneficiaries families (in oo — 
thousands) “é < | | 
sands) | 1946 1945 | 1944 
— oe —— —____—__—- 

5 | AE ae ene Eee er meee eee 9 ate A 092. 6 Mt eee Same eee | es 
Retired worker families....................-.--..---- | 701.7 935.6 |.....-. ee Sem 
Worker only...._- A cea ae ee ee } 472.6 472.6 $23. 90 | $23.00 
Male.......-- SRE ROTA 380. 5 380. 5 24. 90 | "24-10 
[ONE a RS RES SaaeNT ee Penton Fhe 92.2 92.2} 19.60 | 19.30 
Worker and wife ____- paiccnted oie } 215.8 431.7 39.00 | | 37. 90 
Wibieant) Bids. 23-355 hs 2th ce | 8.6 17.2| 37.20 | 35.70 
Worker and 2 or more children. eee | 4.5 13.6 47. 40 | q 44. 60 

Worker, wife, and 1 or more children_.______- ol 4 | (‘) () | () 
Survivor families ___- RENE Ente f ae 390.9 706. 7 i ae Rs 
I WN orig cal bed bes ce on 127.0 127.0 20. 20 20. 20 20. 20 
Widowed mother only ?___..........- ts 4.3 4.3 19. 90 19.50 | 19.90 
Widowed mother and 1 child_- SIS % 65. 6 131.2 34. 60 34.10 | 34.40 
WwW idowed mother and 2 children____- gs cecanauiicinti 37.1 111.4 48. 20 47.70 | 47.30 
Widowed mother and 3 or more children.- 5 21.5 87.3 51. 40 50. 40 | 50.10 
1 child only--...- se es cae - , 68.1 68.1 13. 00 | 12. 90 12. 90 
(i eee TRE a re 30. 4 60.7 25.10 24.70 | 24.90 
3 children a ‘ 12.4 3 35. 50 34.80 | 35.10 
4 or more children _- 17.7 46. 80 46.40 | 45.80 
1 aged parent - . 6.2 6.2 13. 20 | 13. 20 
ONT WE ons nda sontaakaseewcacuns 6 1.2 24.20 | 24.70 











1 No average shown because too few cases in sample. 
? Beneiits of child or children were being withheld at end of 1946, 


the lowest average was for a retired 
woman without dependents; her ben- 
efit averaged $19.60, while the aver- 


age for a retired man by himself was 
$24.80. The highest average among 
the retired-worker families was $47.40 


Table 1.—Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of the month, by type of benefit and month, May 1946-May 1947, 
and monthly benefit actions, by type of benefit, May 1947 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to June 16, 1947] 











Total } 
| 

Item naa 

| matinee | somone | 
Monthly benefits in current-pay- | 
ment status at end of month: | 
1946 | 
Fe aera 1, 474,015) $27, 633. 1) 
yA ES ee oe eee 28, 210.8 
SE cctakthata dass dakesmences 28, 771.9 
pe See eae 29, 326. 1} 
Sepoemover................ Pam | 29, 825. 5 
ee eee eee 606 412 30, 374.1 
I inves coabcddicdsumans 1, 626, 693! 30, 777.8 
December... ........-.-.------| 1, 642, 299] 31, 080. 8) 
1947 | 
ey ee Tes 1, 672,301) 31, 694. 8| 
February 1, 708, 848) 32, 467. 2 
SSR eS RY 1, 738, 841) 33,099. 1| 7. 
BES Scsdlaiawtlonnconssutes Ry ry 600] 33, 769. 7) 
ere 1,805, 219; 34, 480.2 
Monthly benefit actions, May | | | 
1947: | 

In force 2? beginning of month 1, 995, 298! 38, 496.6 
Benefits awarded in month 53,242) 1, 082. 3 
Entitlements terminated 3 14, 591) 268. 4) 
Net adjustments ¢_____....-__. 103 15. 4) 
In force end of month_........- 39, 325. 9 


2, 034, 052 





| 








icin Widow’s 


Primary Wife’s 





























‘hilda’e Nic , arent’ 
Child’s Widow’s eurrent Parent’s 

| Num Amount — Amount 7 Amount —_ Amount | Num- Amount — Amount 
ees SS Lee ees & = eee | Fe Ss pos 

| 
617, 562) $15, 076.0) 188, 668) $2, 435.3) 426,141) $5,324.1| 107, 254) $2, . 2} 127, _ $2, 544, 8| 6, 634 $86. 6 
632,038, 15, 443.3) 193,241} 2,496.6) 431,202) 5,391.2; 110,168) 2, 9 128, 68 2,565.8) 6, 748 88. 1 
646, 996) 15, 833.0) 197, 947 2. 560.1) 433, 533) 5,420.1) 113,092) 2,284.5) 129, 4371 2, 584.2} 6,875 90.0 
661,781; 16, 212.6) 202, 930 2 . 8) 436,144) 5,450.5) 116,213) 2,347.9) 129, 882! 2, 596. 1 6, 964 91.1 
673, 438) 16, 509.0 } 2, 679. 7| 442,905; 5, 541.6) 118,839, 2,400.7| 130,070 2 601.9) 7,066 92.6 
685, 626; 16, 825.8 2, 3| 451,489) 5,661.8) 121,951) 2,464.0) 129,520) 2, 594.6 7, 204 94.5 
695, 132) 17, 063.3 2, 0} 457,120) 5, 741.6) 124,451; 2,515.0) 128,965) 2, 587.0 7, 300 95.8 
701,705; 17, 229.6 2. 9| 461, 756) 5, 804.0) 127,046; 2, 568.3) 128,410) 2,576.8 7, 398 97.3 

| | } | 

| | | | | 
717, 570| 17, 625.3) 220,757) 2,868.3) 467, 532 . 2 2, 1} 128,959) 2, 591.6 7, 466 98.3 
7 737, 315| 18, 134.1} 227,003) 2,953.4) 473, 908 .4 2, 692. 5} 129, 908) 2,614.5) 7, 671 101.2 
53,091; 18, 540.2) 231, 587) 3,015.5) 479, 946 7.4 2, .6| 130, 668) 2,634.6) 7,915 104.7 
767, 780 .3| 236, ¢ 3, 080. 2) 487,755) 6 8 2, 823.6) 132,079] 2, 667.9 8, 288 110.0 
784, 083 19, 353.9) 241, 224) 3, 148, 4) 494, 950) 6, 266. 7) 2, 896. 2) 133,443) 2,700.0) 8,653 115.0 

wee ee | | 
886, 623} 21,955. 6) 265, 91: 3| 3,473.3) 515,645] 6, 509. 4) 141,678) 2,869.4) 177,050| 3,577.6) 8,389 111.3 
24, 533 630. 4 8, 400 112. 4} 11, 447) 155. 2} 4, 161 86.0} 4,254) 92. 2 447 6. 2 
4, 816} 118.3 2, 540 | 4, 120 54. 4) 567 11.6 a 50. 3) 77 11 

94| 10.9 14 1.3] 14 | ee 8| -6| 1 © 

906, 434; 22, 478.6) 271,787) 3, 554. 3 522, = 6, 612. 7 145, » 270} 2, 943. . 178, a 3, 620. . 8, 760 116.3 








| Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 
tion of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. 

2 Represents total benefits awarded (including benefits in current, deferred, and 
conditional-payment status) after adjustment for subsequent changes in number 
and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (sce footnote 3), cumu- 


lative from January 1940. 


3 Benefit is terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to a benefit 
for some other reason. 

4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions, 
recom putations, and trom administrative actions. 

5 Less than $50. 
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for families consisting of a retired 
worker and two or more children re- 
ceiving benefits. A woman was the 
primary beneficiary in fewer than 50 
of all the worker-and-child families. 

A comparison of family benefits in 
current-payment status at the end of 
each year 194446 is presented in table 
2. For all types of retired-worker 
families the average family benefit in- 
creased each year, mainly because the 
average amount of benefits awarded 
was larger but partly because recom- 
putation of the primary benefits of 
workers who earned wages after en- 
titlement also increased the average 
somewhat. For survivor families the 
increases in average family benefit 
amounts were neither so consistent 
nor so large. 

A comparison of the relative num- 
ber of families in each of the family 
classifications of beneficiaries in cur- 
rent-payment status, by intervals of 
amount of monthly family benefits, is 
shown in table 3. For each family 
classification the distribution shows 
concentration at family benefit 
amounts corresponding to primary 
benefit amounts of $20-30, and at the 


minimum family benefit amounts. 
There is alsc some concentration at 
the maximum amounts. 

In families in which only the re- 
tired worker was receiving benefits 
currently, 7.6 percent of the men and 
16.1 percent of the women were re- 
ceiving the minimum benefit of $10. 
Of the families consisting of a retired 
worker and one child beneficiary, 7.8 
percent were receiving the minimum 
family benefit of $15, about the same 
proportion as for male workers with 
no dependent in receipt of benefits. 
Of the cases in which a retired work- 
er and his wife were receiving benefits, 
6.2 percent of the benefits were at the 
minimum amount, the lowest propor- 
tion for any of the retired-worker 
family classifications. 

Other available data show that, ot 
the retired workers with benefits in 
current-payment status at the end of 
1946, 45.9 percent of the women, but 
only 23.9 percent of the men, were re- 
ceiving benefits of less than $20. Only 
0.9 percent of the retired women bene- 
ficiaries were receiving benefits of $40 
or more, aS compared with 6.1 percent 
of all the retired men. 


Applicants for Account Numbers, 
January-March 1947 


The long-term downward trend in 
number of employee accounts estab- 
lished, which had been interrupted in 
the latter half of 1946, was resumed in 
the first quarter of 1947. As compared 
with January-March 1946, fewer ap- 
plications for account numbers were 
received from men and women at 
nearly all adult ages, but substantial 
increases occurred in both the relative 
and absolute number of applications 
received from boys and girls under 20 
years of age. 


Applicants in January-March to- 
taled 509,000, a decline of almost 14 
percent from the number in the cor- 
responding quarter of 1946 and of 27 
percent from the level in the preced- 
ing quarter. The latter drop exceeded 
the usual seasonal movement, partly 
because of the abnormally heavy vol- 
ume of applications received in July— 
December 1946 after military induc- 
tions had been curtailed. 

For both men and women, the total 
number of accounts established was 
smaller than in any previous quarter. 


Table 3.—Percentage distribution of beneficiary families by monthly amount of family benefit in current-payment status at end of 
1946, for each specified family group in receipt of benefits 


[Based on 20-percent sample. Average benefits shown to the nearest 10 cents. 


Corrected to June 5, 1947] 




























































































Retired worker only Retired | Retired | Widowed mother and chi!dren | Children only 
Monthly family benefit amount “a at Po al cen : enn _— 

: : chil- | 3ormore 2 chil- chil- | 4ormore 

| Male | Female wife child 1 child dren | children 1 child dren dren | children 

= oe cia eae | | 
| 

Total number !_..-.......--- nll 380, 500 92, 200 215, 800 8, 600 127, 000 | 65, 600 | 37, 100 21, 500 | 68, 100 | 30, 400 | 12, 400 | 17,700 
Total percent..._.._-..--------- | 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0} — 100.0 100.0 100.0| 100.0} 100.0 100. 0 

Less than $10.00._.....-------------- ee i aes Sees 2.6 0 | 0 9 35.8 | 3.1 0 0 
aS eee ee 416.3 631.6 0 17.1 4.5 0 0 68.7 12.8 21.6 3,1 
oe), ae ee 9.2 14.4 610.8 34.0 4.8 4.7 3.2 21.4 9.2 11.3 3.3 
| a ees eee | 26.3 £.0 5.2 26. 5 5.2 3.2 9.4 84.1 26.8 6.0 13.4 
OS a ee ae oreee 21.7 8 5.3 12.2 18. 6 3.06 i ) ae 25. 2 7.6 5.6 
a, ee ..| 3.8 .9 16.2 99.6 20.7 | 4.6 | Ee 15.4 20. 4 5.5 
ae ee ee ae 7.4 | -4 = ee : eee 17.0 11.7 1 } ae 6.4 19.0 5.8 
49.00-44.99 ee Eee Py 10 5.4 9] et a | | eee | 12.7 | 14.6 | yb ee 104.0 15.3 10.5 
ae ees Sas ae ae Rs eres | Z3\\° 38 je || aera EMR 9.2 14.9 
50.60-54.99_............-.-- : : ; | 5 ie 2 re | 8.6 | 12.6 ts | es | 5.3 13.2 
55,00-00.90_........................ __..-| | Si) 06. - SSL... x... 11,8 10.9 11.6 | 2.3 10.4 
a : 4 a Gr) | SRO. 5.3 ee 7.5 i ee | 1.7 7.4 
_ 2 eee Peer: a CF t <S j.o | 5.4 Ef es | | 12,2 5.7 
70.00-74.99........._-- ETERS CRORE TFA OES RES Ss Ee eras PRES | | 5.1 oe ae ET ea 3.6 
2S EE Tee (ONE, (CREEL OF ot, (ENE Nee [PER eae ae 18.2.7 pa pS lets 1.8 
RO ei ie ioe ceccnewoncnse : 5 ----|----------]----------]---------- | ak oie oe ae | Sake 2. _ ‘ | 1.0 
“OSG. Sie eee re SHE GCE E> (GSE a eee PK SOS i. | acl 2.1 | | - s 

— | | 2S SS pcaeininacaatiaall | a sinie 
Average monthly amount per family - - $24.90 | $19.60 | $39.00 | $27.20 | $20.20 | $34.60 $48. 20 $51. 40 $13.00 | $25.10 | $35. 59 $46. 80 
| | } | 











1 Families with retired worker, wife, and child, or retired worker and 2 or more 
children, or widowed mother only, or 1 or 2 aged parents not shown because 


too few cases in sample. 


2 Widow’s benefit reduced to less than $10 by primary benefit to which widow 


was concurrently entitled. 


3 Family benefit is less than minimum amount because 1 or more additional 
family members were entitled to benefits which were withheld at end of 1946. 


47.6 percent at $10 minimum. 
516.1 percent at $10 minimum, 


6 6.2 percent at $15 minimum. 

77.8 percent at $15 minimum. 

8 $22 maximum possible in 1948, 
9 $33 maximum possible in 1946. 
10 $44 maximum possible in 1946. 
11 $55 maximum possible in 1946. 
12 $66 maximum possible in 1946. 


13 $77 maximum possible in 1946, 
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Table 4.—Number of applicants for account numbers, by year, 1940-46, and first quarter 
1947, and estimated number of living account-number holders at end of each period 





Applicants for account 


Estimated number of living account- 


























| * number holders 14 years and over 
| numbers as of end of period ! 

Period | | Percent of estimated 
| Total Cumula- population 14 years 
| during pep pene Number | and over 
| period yor Peele | 
| of period | | 
| | I ‘emale 

aaa | | 

| 5, 227, 084 | 54, 225,212 | 49, 900, 000 48.7 66.6 30.9 

6, 677, 901 | 60,903,113 | 56, 000, 000 54.0 72.0 36.0 

7, 638, 175 | 68, 541, 288 | 63, 000, 000 60. 2 77.4 43.2 

7, 425, 670 | 75, 966,958 | 69,400,000 | 65.7 80.7 50.8 

4, 536, 948 | 80, 503,906 | 72,900,000 | 68.4 82.3 54.7 

3, 321, 384 | 83, 825, 290 | 75, 300, 000 70.0 83.4 56.9 

3, 022, 057 | 86,847,347 | 77, 500, 000 71.4 84. 2 58.7 

508, 980 | 87,356, 327 | 77, 700, 000 71.4 84.4 58.8 

1 








} Estimated by adjusting the cumulative total of 
accounts established for duplications as well as for 
deaths; includes Alaska and Hawaii. Data subiect 
to revision. 

Account numbers issued to women 
and girls, however, were only 10 per- 
cent less than in January—March 1946, 
while the number of male applicants 
fell by 17 percent. Consequently, al- 
though men and boys constituted a 
majority of all applicants for the 
second consecutive January-March 
quarter, the proportion decreased 
from 54 percent to 52 percent. Be- 
cause the number of middle-aged men 
who do not yet have account numbers 


2 Population 14 years of age and over estimated by 
the Bureau of the Census; includes Alaska and 
Hawaii. 


percent. The relative number of 
women applicants who were under age 
20 also showed an increase—from 38 
percent to 42 percent—but a slight 
decline occurred in their absolute 
number. Among elderly persons, on 


the other hand, both the absolute and 
relative number of applications con- 
tinued to diminish. Only 19,000 ac- 
count numbers were issued to men and 
women aged 60 and over, as compared 
with 23,000 in the first quarter of 1946 
and the wartime peak of 104,000 in the 
final quarter of 1942. Less than 4 per- 
cent of all applicants were in these 
ages—the smallest proportion for Jan- 
uary—March since 1941. 

The 66,000 applications received 
from Negroes were only 80 percent of 
the number in the first quarter of 
1946. Negroes accounted for 13 per- 
cent both of the men and of the 
women applicants—the smallest pro- 
portion in any first quarter since 1943 
for men and since 1942 for women. 

At the end of March the cumulative 
number of social security accounts 
established had reached 87.4 million. 
Account numbers held by living in- 
dividuals aged 14 and over totaled an 
estimated 77.7 million, or 71 percent 
of the population in those ages. 


Table 6.—Distribution of account-number applicants under 20 years of age, by sex and 
age, January-March, 1947 and 1946 





| 
Total 


| 


| 


Male | Female 
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P s Age | January-March January-March ~ January-March 4 

is relatively small, more accounts were “ = Per- wee | _Per- | 6 Per- 
blished for women than for men Brome pens i pen 

establis 1947 wer | 1946 |°hange| 947 | 1946 | DBD) 947 | 1946 | Change 

at every age from 28 to 59. 

Applicants under age 20 formed 45 Under 20, total _...- 229, 803 | 215,781 | +6.5 | 127,905 | 112,765 | +13.5 | 101,808 | 103,016 | —1.2 
percent of the total in comparison  prdoris, total... 161,160 | 159,409 | +1.1| 94,912] 91,128| +4.2| 66,248 | 63,281/ —3.0 
with only 37 percent in the first quar- — ." aa | 7, 255 9, 529 | —23.9 5, 800 8,068 | —28.1 1, 455 1, 461 —.4 

ig Nt tag i.” STO | 11,499] 14,946] —23.1] 8450] 10,899] —225| 3,049] 4,047] —24.7 
ter of 1946. For boys.in that age 15 SES PES | 29,447] 32/240] —8.7] 19,105| 20,316] —6.0| 10,342] 11,924] —13.3 

: c 1) Xone eRe 52,153 | 49,467| +5.4| 28,977] 26,346 | +10.0] 23,176| 23,121 +.2 
g1 ve the number of accounts estab ) Sierra sie 60,806 | 53,227 | +14.2| 32,580] 25,499 | +27.8] 28,296] 27,728] +41.8 
lis rose 14 rcent, and the pro- | 

a Sane percent, and the p 4 | oo as 88, 410 32,102 | +19.6 19,200 | 13,870 | +38.9| 19,150} 19,232] +45.0 
portion they formed of all male appli- ig | 3 28 | 24,270 | +24.6 | 13,823 | 7,767 | +78.0| 16,410 | 16,503 —.6 
cants climbed from 35 percent to 48 

Table 5.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers by sex, race; and age group, January-March 1947 
Total Male | Female 
Age group —— — | ‘ammamciiines one ‘mana 
Total | White! | Negro Total | White! Negro | Total | White! Negro 
| 

2 SESE SASSER AR Ea rere SRO PO cH. 508, 980 | 442, 509 | 66,471 | 264,314 | 230, 530 | 33, 784 244, 666 211, 979 | 32, 687 
ot | a ee ee ee eae ree eee rere oe 18, 754 | 16, 779 | 1,975 | 14, 250 | 12, 508 1,742 | 4, 504 4, 271 | 233 
RD lose cee asks the dl hoe 3k, 25 ssh eee 211,049} 187,072 | 23, 977 113, 745 | 98, 732 | 15, 013 97, 304 88, 340 8, 964 
20-2 177,031 | 146, 613 | 30,418 90, 850 78,415 | 12, 435 86, 181 68, 198 17, 983 

83, 269 | 74, 560 | 8, 709 33, 180 29, 609 | 3, 571 50, 089 44, 951 5,138 
9, 543 | 8, 906 | 637 5,488 5, 063 425 4, 055 3, 843 212 
5, 335 | 4,905 | 430 3, 594 3, 257 | 337 1,741 1, 648 | 93 
3, 872 om 3, 583 | 289 3,114 2, 871 243 758 712 46 
27 | 91 | 36 93 75 | 18 | 34 16 | 18 

| | | 

















1 Represents all races other than Negro. 
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Social Security 





Public Assistance 


Case Loads in Old-Age 
Assistance and Aid to 
Dependent Children, 


April 1947 

Since August 1945—the last month 
of the war—the number of recipients 
of old-age assistance and aid to de- 
pendent children has_ increased 
monthly. Not until April 1947, how- 
ever, were there as many old people 
and dependent children on the rolls as 
there had been in the peak months of 
1942; the number of families with 
dependent children still remained be- 
low the 1942 high mark. The cumu- 
lative postwar increases were by April 
roughly 10 percent for recipients of 
old-age assistance and 50 percent for 
children receiving aid. 

These national increases can best 
be understood against the perspective 
of trends over several years and in 
relation to war and postwar develop- 
ments. A comparison of April recipi- 
ent loads with previous peaks reveals 
highly diverse patterns among the 
States. In some States, peaks were 


reached as early as 1939 or 1940, while 
in a few other States, in contrast, the 
upward trend persisted even during 
the war. 


National Comparisons 


The largest number of recipients of 
old-age assistance reported before 
April 1947 was 2,254,000 in June 1942. 
Despite the estimated subsequent in- 
crease of roughly 1 million in the 
number of aged persons in the Nation, 
the rolls in April 1947 topped the pre- 
vious peak by only some 2,000 recipi- 
ents. Moreover, the number of recipi- 
ents in April would still be somewhat 
under the 1942 high point except that 
some States—after enactment of the 
1946 amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act—discontinued the practice 
of making joint payments to a hus- 
band and wife, each eligible for aid, 
and instead made separate payments. 
Under the amendments, the number 
of recipients is a factor in determin- 
ing the Federal share of assistance 
costs. When separate payments are 
made, each spouse, instead of only 


Table 1.—States with specified percentage change in number of recipients of old-age 
assistance from June 1942: and in number of children receiving aid to dependent 


children from March 1942} to April 1947 





Percentage change 


Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children 





Increases 21 States 25 States 
| a ae Arizona, California, Florida, Geor- | Arizona, Arkansas, District of 
gia, Idaho, Kansas, Michigan, Columbia, Illinois, Maine, South 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Carolina, South Dakota, Tennes- 
Island, Tennessee, Texas, Ver- see. 
‘ mont, Washington, Wyoming. 
ee eee Louisiana, Mississippi, South | Alabama, Georgia, Iowa, New 
Carolina. Hampshire, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Washington. 
8 a en Le eee Arkansas, New Mexico._........-- — New York, Rhode Is- 
and. 
75.0-99.9...........- ES ee Oa SE EE eee re: Florida, Mississippi. 
100.0 or more_-_-._.-.------- Sf Rea eas Alaska, Connecticut, Kentucky, 





Texas. 





Decreases 


ON = 


New York, 


consin. 
Maryland. 








OS | ee 


80 States 


vania, South 


26 States 


Alaska, Colorado, Connecticut, | Hawaii, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Hawaii, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, Missouri, ginia. 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, 

North Carolina, 

North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsyl- 

Dakota, Utah, 

Virginia, West Virginia, Wis- 


Michigan, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Vermont, Virginia, West Vir- 


Delaware, District of Columbia, | California, Colorado, Idaho, Indi- 


ana, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Pennsylvania, 
Utah, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 





‘psa sashinciusic ends cua Delaware, Nevada, New Jersey. 





1 Month in which national peak was reached. 


Chart 1.—Recipients of old-age assistance 


and aid to dependent children, January 
1940-April 1947 
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one, is counted as a recipient. ‘The 
number of recipients currently re- 
ported therefore represents a more 
nearly complete count of the number 
of eligible individuals aided than does 
the number reported in 1942. In some 
places the process of splitting joint 
payments still continues and will ac- 
count in part for increases in the rolls 
in the next few months. 

The number of families receiving 
aid to dependent children and the 
number of children aided reached 
peaks of 402,000 and 968,000, respec- 
tively, in March 1942. After that 
month, war-connected reductions in 
the rolls exceeded the increases that 
occurred in States with new or grow- 
ing State-Federal programs. In fact, 
the wartime reductions were so great 
that by April 1947 the marked postwar 
upswing had brought the number of 
children aided only 1 percent above 
the March 1942 peak, even though by 
1947 there were three more State-Fed- 
eral programs in operation. A part 
of the increase in recent months in 
the number of children aided may 
be attributed to the 1946 amendments 
to the Social Security Act. 
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Table 2.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, May 1946-May 1947 } 
| | | Aid “ gaa | | | Aid to rhea 
oe . Old-age ee saben | Aidtothe| General | Old-age children Aid to | General 
Year and month Total assistance | blind assistance | Total | assistance the blind |assistance 
| | Families | Children | Families | Children 
Number of recipients | Percentage change from previous month 
| 
1946 | | | | 
Sa ey Streets 2,098,977 | 307,069 | 786,712 | 73, 427 283, 000 |....------ +05} +420] +18 +0.9 —3.2 
at pe EP EY EERE 2, 108,216 | 311,294 | 799,414 | 73,945 | 278,000 |......._-- +4) +14] +16] +.7 —1.6 
. eee cob Gaeind bemitmamiaadie 2,116, 505 | 314,516 | 806, 558 74, 406 | Ta Oe i......-... | +.4 | +1.0 +.9 | +.6 +.2 
August... _- : eee se, ARR 2,126,635 | 318, 571 | 816, 886 | 74, 823 280, 000 }|_......--- +.5 +1.3 | +1.3 +.6 | +.4 
ES FE ..-| 2,134,585 | 323,360 | 829,309 | 75,253 | 282,000 |-...------ +.4 +1.5 | +1.5 | +.6 | +.8 
Soa, ad ERs | 2,155,890 | 329, 691 | : 75,705 | 290,000 |.-....---- +1.0 | 2.0} +1.8] +.6 | +2.8 
a in ne fs lle 6S Ue 76, 165 298, 000 |-...------ +.9 | +2. 3 | +2.1 | +.6 | +2.8 
DORN ssn csdebuancd eewseecasese | 2,195,806 | 346, 235 | 76, 688 | 315, 000 | ---------- | +1.0 +2.7 +2.7 | +.7 | +5.5 
| 
1947 | | | | | | | | 
See Le eee ee 2,212,945 | 354,378 | 905,855 76,986 | 336,000 |..-...-.-- | +8] +24] 2.3 | +.4 | +6.6 
February.........-.--...--- --| 2,227,868 | 363,649 | 929, 705 cA a. (| +.7] +26] +26 +.4 | +2.7 
ee 2, 243,393 | 374,387 | 957, 134 | 77, 677 | 344, 000 |......---- +.7 | +3.0 | +3.0 | +.5 -.1 
eee 2, 255, 526 | 384, 053 979, 620 } 77, 954 | ll eee | +.5 | +2.6 | 2.3 | +.5 —1.6 
WOM can cccanonns 2, 259,677 | 391,312 | 996,959 | 78,466 | 338,000 |-.-.------ | +2) +19) +18 | +.7 | —.3 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1946 
pet oe --------] $94, 245, 612 |$65 $16, 475, 590 | $2,491,794 | $9,401,000 | +0.7|) +0.7 +1.7 +1.2 —0.6 
Se ee Ee 94, 690, 769 16, 717, 480 2, 517, 477 9, 092, 000 | +.5 | +.7 +1.5 | +1.0 | —3.3 
: EE eS Ee | 95, 779, 264 | 16, 862, 803 2.541.717 | 9,389,000}  +1.1 | +.9 +.9 | 44:0 | +3.3 
IR cian cuciewucanamed | 97,110, 506 fl a 17, 225, 179 2, 567, 139 9, 655, 000 | +1.4 | +1.0 | +2.1 | +1.0 +2.8 
September -- ...---| 98,954,449 | 68, 634, 794 17, 918, 209 | 2,604, 446 9, 797, 000 +1.9 | +1.4 | +4.0 +1.5 | +1.5 
October - --__- ..--| 107, 498, 562 | 74, 219, 288 19, 731, 668 | 2,714,606 | 10, 833, 000 | +8. 6 | +8.1 | +10. 1 +4. 2 +10.6 
i ee 110, 385, 737 | 76, 080, 252 20, 411, 575 2, 762,910 | 11, 131,000 2.7 +2. 5 | +3.4 +1.8 +2.7 
pi | a eg 114, 314, 349 | 77, 531, 118 21, 545, 133 | 2, 812,098 | 12, 426, 000 +3. 6 +1. +5.6 +1.8 +11.6 
1947 | | 
SE See | 116, 678, 504 | 78, 314, 543 22, 085, 013 2, 829, 948 | 13, 449, 000 | +2.1 +1.0 | +2.5 +.6 +8. 2 
February... -...----..-.----| 118, 228, 265 | 78, 962, 347 22, 786, 969 2,851, 949 | 13,627,000 | +1.3 +.8 +3.2 +.8 +1.3 
i ee eee 120, 980, 145 | 80, 714, 355 23, 695, 169 2, 918, 621 | 13, 652, 000 +2.3 +2. 2 +4.0 +2.3 +.2 
yen yee eee 24, 118, 487 | 2, 943, 926 | 13, 656, 000 +.7 | +.6 | +1.8 +1.0 (?) 
ee | 122, 024, 177 81, 159, 125 24, 295, 503 2, 965, 549 | 13, 604, 000 +1) @ | +.7 | +.7 | —.4 
| | | | 
1 Data subject to revision. Excludes programs administered without Federal 2 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
participation in States administering such programs concurrently with programs 3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
under the Social Security Act. 
Table 3.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, May 1947 ! 
| | Payments to recip- P » change f | Payments to recip- Percentage change from— 
| ients | ercentage change from— Pas Be ercentage ge f 
Number 7 Se Nnhe——— eae 
Btate | of recip- | April 1947 in— May 1946 in— State — | April 1947in— | May 1946 in— 
| lents | Total Rveveme |- — ssh weed — Total Average — 
| | amount | “*Verage l amount | *Verage f 
Number; Amount; Number} Amount Number; Amount Number| Amount 
| ee See 22 
| | | 
Total..|2,259,677 |$81,159,125| $35.92 | 40.2 | @ | +427] } Mo....--- | 113,055 |$3, 949,805 | $34.94] +0.3) +0.7| +81] +348 
| | Remit | Mont__-.- | 10,679 | 401,138 | 37. 56 Sb 428 —.5| +146 
51, 627 908, 717 | 17. 60 +2.8 +2.3 +34.3 + NGG. ..... | 25,224 | 1,007, 600 39. 95 +.3 +2.4 +4.0 +28.9 
1, 352 60,580 | 44.81] —1.1| —2.7 | —1.0| +8.6|| Nev...-.- 1, 988 | 94,234 | 47.40 +.1 +.4 2.4] +25.2 
10, 560 503, | 47.67 +.: —2.7 +8.8} +33.8 || N. H...... | 6,740 | 236, 660 35. 11 +.1 +.8 | 2.5 +15. 1 
39, 081 717, | 18.36 +2.9 +2.3 | +44.3 | 56.5 | | 
Calif......| 170,754 | 8,988,489 | 52.64 +.7 +.7 +5.7 +17.0 nF Sa ee 23, 067 935, 858 | +.3 | +.7 | +.7 +22.9 
Colo.......| 42,373 | 2, 507, 863 59.19 +.5 +.4 +4.8 } +49.5 || N. Mex 7, 865 282, 081 +1.9) +1.0] -+19.4 +37.3 
Conn --| 14,920 649, 420 43. 53 +.3 +.9 +2.1 | +9.1 N. Y__-.-.-]| 107,918 | 5,091, 794 | +.5 | (2) |} +3.7 +30.0 
1, 197 26, 274 21.95 +.2 +4.2 +.3 +16.1 |} N. C__....] 37,871 679, 724 +1.7| +2.1 | +15.7 +50. 2 
DD C......) 2a 91,648 | 39.81 0 —.9 —.3| +191 || N. Dak_../ 8,893 | 348, 991 0 41.3] 42.1 +15.9 
|, ee 51,882 | 1,891, 148 36. 45 +1.5 +1.9 +14.6 | +87.4 || Ohio__- 4 120, 971 | 4, 763, 128 +.1 +.8 +3.8 +28.7 
| | Okla ‘ 94, 746 | 4,007, 760 +.7 +.8 | +10.4 +31.8 
Wo siete 76, 665 | 1,308, 459 17.07 +.1 (2) +10.6| +47.3 || Oreg ay 22, 443 956, 064 —2.2 —6.1 +7.3 +16.2 
Hawaii-_-_- 1, 682 58, 798 34. 96 +2.1 +3. 5 +13. 6 +58. 2 |g SORE 89,955 | 3,057, 928 +.1 +.2 +5.1 +15.7 
Idaho___.-} 10,494 438, 624 41.80 +.4 +.3 +6.3 +35. 4 ae 8, 309 326, 815 +.8 +2.7 +10.1 +23.0 
39. 51 —.2 +.2} 41.2] +17.9 || e 
30.17 —10.0 —7.0 —6.7 +6.5 || S.C --| 28,919 585, 367 20. 24 +2.2 +2.1 +25.9 +58 7 
39. 41 (3) +.6 —.2 +16.6 8S. Dak....} 12,638 412, 942 32. 67 —1.0 —1.2 —.5 +20: 1 
Kans.__..- 33, 689 | 1, 164, 212 34. 56 +.6 +.9 +14.9 +29.5 || Tenn_.....| 46,628 858, 705 18. 42 +1.4 +1.1 +21.8 +37.8 
| Se 46, 629 810, 573 17. 38 +.9 +1.0 +4.7 +54.9 || Tex ...-| 193,097 | 5, 584, 497 28.92) . +.5 +.7 +6.6 +26.8 
La__...-..| 48,518 | 1,171,840 24.15 +1.6 +.7 +29. 1 | +47.1 || Utah_....- 12, 730 537, 153 42. 20 —.8 —.8 —.d +7.2 
Maine..-_- 15, 344 §25, 328 34. 24 —1.2 —-1.3 +1.8 +12 S 1) Vé.-....... 5, 468 168, 520 30. 82 —.9 —1.0 +3.5 +33.1 
| Va is 15, 727 276, 749 17. 60 +.7 +1.4 +5. 4 +21.6 
/ je 11, 724 359, 284 30. 65 (3) +.1 +1.9} +10.2 || Wash 66, 250 | 3, 489, 209 2. 67 —1.9 —8.1 +2.2 +.6 
Mass.....- 84, 555 | 4, 285, 198 50. 68 +.3 +.6 +6.8 | +16.9 || W. Va...-.| 20, 499 309, 109 15. 08 +1.1 +1.2 +9.1 —4.1 
Bich... 93, 260 | 3, 350, 546 35. 93 +.5 +.6 +4.7|) +12.3 7 eee 47,143 | 1, 690, 233 35. 85 () +.5 2.1 +18. 1 
Minn... 991 | 2,003, 506 37.11 —.2 +.9 —.2} +10.0 || Wyo-.-...- 3, 759 183, 389 48.79 —1.1 —1.0 +7.2 +34.1 
Miss......] 39,023 672, 234 17. 23 +.3 +1.0 +43.5 | +49.6 | 
! For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. All data subject 2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


to revision. 
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State Comparisons 


The States vary strikingly in the 
changes that have occurred during the 
past 5 years. Changes in the number 
of recipients of old-age assistance 
from June 1942 to April 1947 ranged 
from an increase of more than 100 
percent in one State to a decrease of 
nearly 50 percent in another State. 
In aid to dependent children, the 


number of children aided increased 
more than 100 percent in four States 
and decreased from 50 to 75 percent in 
three States. 


Increases in Recipients 


In nearly all the States in which the 
number of recipients of old-age as- 
sistance increased 25 percent or more, 
the June 1942 count was incomplete 
because of the practice of making 
joint payments. The splitting of joint 


payments, however, accounts for only 
part of the increase in these States. 
Most of them had limited financial re- 
sources and were unable to aid all 
eligible persons applying for help. 
During the war years the State reve- 
nues increased. General improve- 
ment in the financial ability of these 
States, combined with increased Fed- 
eral financial participation under the 
1946 amendments to the Social Secur- 
ity Act, enabled them to absorb wait- 


Table 4.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, May 1947 } 























































































| Number of recipients Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 

| 

| April 1947 in— May 1946 in— 

State Average 

| Families Children |Total amount per Number of— Number of— 

| family Amount Amount 

Families | Children Families | Children 

} 

<BR a ee aa 391, 312 996, 959 $24, 295, 503 $62. 09 +1.9 +1.8 +0.7 +27. 4 +26. 7 +47.5 
Total, 50 States 2.............. 391, 261 996, 843 24, 293, 903 62.09 +1.9 | +1.8 +.7 27.4 +26. 7 +47. 5 

Se ee 7 | 8, 019 22, 399 252, 110 31.44 +.7 +.8 +.1 +19. 6 +19.3 +32.0 
OOS Se eae | 221 560 10, 52 47.62 —7.5 —5.1 —3.6 +110. 5 +89. 8 +102.8 
eS Ses Sit ecistinc pi 2, 384 6, 871 111, 758 46. 88 +.8 +.6 —7.8 +32. 3 +32.0 +55. 2 
a 6, 672 17, 678 242, 105 36. 29 +5.5 +5.2 +4.7 +51.3 +49.9 +95. 7 
California. _..- 10, 556 25, 782 1, 060, 209 100. 44 +4.0 +3.5 +10.8 +35. 4 +30. 1 +52. 5 
Colorado. ...._..- 4,116 11, 304 282, 181 68. 56 +.2 +.2 -1.3 +11.2 +12.0 +23. 5 
Connecticut_........---2.2-2-2-_ 2, 772 6, 910 257, 791 93. 00 +.7 +.9 +.4 +3.8 +4.3 +5.8 
aa 250 675 16, 700 66. 80 +6.8 +6.5 —14.1 —7.7 —12.5 —18.3 
District of Columbia_-_-...._..__- 1, 323 3, 935 98, 134 74.18 +2.5 +.8 (3) +70.3 +58. 8 +93. 4 
ee 10, 004 24, 973 353, 878 35. 37 +4.4 +4.4 +4.3 +52.0 +54. 5 +58.0 
eee 6, 459 16, 603 228, 594 35. 39 +.8 +.6 +.5 +39. 2 +41.5 +83. 1 
ee 938 2, 847 86, 949 92. 70 +4.7 +3. 2 +3.8 +48. 2 +43.1 +97.6 
| 1, 760 4, 587 138, 678 78.79 —.3 —.3 —.5 +24.6 +20.5 +58.8 
| aS 23, 182 57, 181 1, 817, 316 78.39 —2.6 —2.1 —6.5 +6.6 +8. 4 +22.8 
Indiana......... 7, 588 18, 652 310, 874 40. 97 +.6 +.9 +4.9 +16. 2 +18.5 +24.7 
EE ee 4, 261 10, 951 148, 565 34. 87 +3.0 +2.9 +2.7 +19. 1 +19.0 +22. 7 
OC ae 4, 736 12, 000 334, 023 70. 53 +1.6 +1.5 +1.7 +36. 2 +34. 4 +68. 0 
Kentucky 8, 748 22, 495 308, 352 35. 25 +4.1 +4.0 —-11.7 +55. 4 +52.8 +154.8 
Louisiana 11, 738 30, 333 §33, 581 45. 46 2.1 +1.7 —.7 +23.9 +23.3 +57. 8 
OO ee ee ee 1, 913 5, 486 172, 944 90. 40 —1.6 —1.9 —2.0 +20.8 +22.3 +50. 7 
Maryland___._- 9 eS 4, 83 13, 872 233, 159 48. 26 +1.0 +1.0 +.7 +27.6 +27.2 +63.9 
Massachusetts_.............____.__- 9, 133 22, 643 873, 124 95. 60 +.8 +1.0 +.3 +11.1 +10.6 +26. 1 
ene 19 966 47, 482 1, 552, 841 re AE +1.2 +1.0 +1.2 +20, 2 +19. 4 +35. 5 
i ee = 5, 893 15, 070 329, 335 55. 89 +1.2 +1.1 +1.0 +14.5 +15.8 +18.5 
Mississippi_ ea ae 5, 303 14, 063 140, 238 26. 45 +4.3 +4.6 +4.4 +58. 5 +59. 7 +59. 4 
eS 19, 573 51, 188 656, 073 33. 52 2.8 +2.8 —7.5 +35. 1 +34. 1 +25.0 
CO See. | 1, 680 4, 442 111, 747 66. 52 +.8 +.9 +2.3 +14.1 +14.0 +36.8 
a “ae all 3, 137 7, 439 255, O7¢ 81.31 +-2.0 +1.7 +2.6 +24. 4 +24. 4 +54. 7 
Sa es 51 116 1,600 31.37 (*) (4) (‘) (*) (4) (*) 
New Hampshire.__........-.---__- 1, 099 2, 800 86, 152 78. 39 +1.6 +1.4 +3. 2 +18.8 +19.1 +28.6 
New Jersey..............-.- on See 4, 052 10, 419 313, 929 77.48 +1.5 +1.8 +2.9 +12.7 +14.5 +34. 4 
DIOW, WEENUO oo cccoscwocccccsancece | 3, 576 9, 380 173, 500 48. 52 +2.6 2.3 +2.3 +26.3 +25.9 +66. 5 
Se ne | 39, 305 92, 187 3, 975, 466 101. 14 +3.6 +2.9 +2.1 +38. 8 +36.0 +74.6 
North Carolina...............-.-..- 7, 556 21, 442 266, 478 35. 27 +1.7 2.0 +2.5 +17.2 +23. 2 +47.5 
North Dakota__...........-- 1, 670 4, 502 123, 121 73. 73 +.5 +.2 y 2 +13.3 +9.8 +39. 4 
| ESS ee 9, 266 25, 446 612, 290 66. 08 +1.0 +1.0 +.1 +12. 4 +12.7 +29.8 
| ee 27, 264 65, 902 1, 227, 142 45.01 +2.8 2.7 +2.7 +42. 4 +40. 9 +83.0 
es i rae 2, 450 6, 194 221, 913 90. 58 —2.6 —2.7 —6.0 +73. 3 +76.0 +84.5 
Pennsylvania-_-__....-........... eel 39, 082 99, 927 2, 809, 579 71.89 +1.1 +.9 +.9 +25.5 +22.1 +36. 6 
mone isiend..... ... .......<.....- | 2, 343 5, 860 179, 722 76. 71 +4.3 +3.8 +4.4 +35. 7 +32. 1 +50.0 
South Carolina__........- Sdctieoteted | 5, 384 14, 914 148, 106 27. 51 +2.6 +2.8 +3.0 +26. 7 +20. 7 +-48. 3 
Lo EU a a | 1, 952 4, 802 89, 744 45. 98 —1,1 —.9 —1.3 +17.1 +17.1 +35. 4 
Tennessee -_. 13, 374 35, 811 469, 234 35. 09 +1.9 2.1 +1.8 +14.3 +16.3 +38. 5 
Texas_-_ 13, 757 34, 757 577, 634 41.99 +4. 2 +4.3 +4.1 +55.5 +59.9 +144.6 
Utah....... 2, 435 6, 504 224, 354 92.14 —.2 —.2 +.6 +17.2 +16.8 +41.6 
Vermont... 674 1, 866 31, 415 46. 61 .4 +.3 +.8 +9.8 +14.0 +42.8 
Virginia____- 4, 486 13, 007 174, 906 38. 99 +1.5 +1.6 +1.0 +18.5 +19.8 +35.3 
Washington. 7, 296 17, 590 792, 136 108. 57 +3. 2 +2.5 +2.7 +43. 3 +40. 6 +57. 2 
West Virginie 9, 504 26, 085 273, 880 28. 82 +1.9 +1.8 +2.5 +21.1 +19.1 +10.7 
_ Ea | 7, 197 17, 937 673, 378 79. 67 +1.4 +1.5 (3) +11.7 +13.0 +39. 3 
ot a ae 383 1, 090 32, 968 86. 08 —7.3 —6.6 —5.9 +18. 2 +20.6 +68. 9 





1 For definitions of terms see the Rulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. Figures in italics 
represent program administered without Federal participation. 


programs administered without Federal participation in Florida, Kentucky, 
and Nebraska, which administer such programs concurrently with programs 
All data subject to revision. 


under the Social Security Act. 


Data exclude 


2 Under plans approved by the Social] Security Administration. 
3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. cs 
4 Percentage change not calculated on base of less than 100 families. 
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ing lists and to liberalize their policies. 
In addition, removal of restrictions on States. 
eligibility has resulted in increases in 


Table 5.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by 
State, May 1947 } 
































































| | Cling 
Payments to cases) Percentage change from— 
Num- | April 1947 in— | May 1946 i 
State ber of * a = a= 
cases ‘otal | Aver- 
amount | age N - 
Num- Num- 
| ber anisa’ ber Amount 
Total 2... |338, 000 $13,004,000 \$40. 27| -0.3} 0.4 | +19.5 | +44.7 
4, 814 75,991 | 15.79 | +.4 —.5 | +17.3| +22.4 
160 4,600 | 28.75 | —4.2] —7.5| —21.2| 36.3 
2, 157 64,015 | 29.68} —56| —1.3| —11.2 +4.9 
31,985 | 12.15] -1.2] 22] —3.5 —2.2 
1,120,419 | 47.34] —.4 +.6 | +37.3] +51.0 
157, 603 | 38.62 | —2.7 —.9| +162] +34.2 
4136, 578 | 40.13] +.3] -1.9] 4123] +25.6 
28,947 | 36.46] 42.3] 43.4] 488.2] +119.5 
58,014 | 48.22] +41.4 +.1| +548] 493.2 
ke a | ee ae eee S3 
46,621 | 15.84| +.1] 411.3 | 415.6 | +40. 1 
43,056 | 45.76 | +6.8 +4.5 +46.3 | +79.9 
14,921 | 28.69 | —4.1 —2.3/ +.8/ 419.6 
‘ 1,047,745 | 44.97 | —1.8 +.1| 417.1] 438.1 
77 | 215,252 | 23.46 | —5.7]| -11.0| —2.6 | —.1 
4} 115,699 | 26.27 | —4.8 —4.9/ +93) +41.0 
75 | 200, 241 | 42.31} +.7 +.3 | +33.6| +71.9 
| 4 See ee es ee See 
' 7| 178,340 | 21-04 | 42.0 +1.2| 416.0) +189 
Maine.......| 2,357 | 93,291 | 39.58) —25) -3.3| +14.2 | +31. 1 
| | | 
eee 8,012 276,196 | 34.47] —.1 “1.5 | +23.5 | +31.9 
. 2| 620,632 83 —.5 —.4 | 412.7 1-95. € 
3 | 916,585 | 3| -19| —55| Mr 4| +202 
3 | 298,058 | 37. 06 | —3.8| 49/4144] 437.7 
4, 333 | | —2.5| -19] +7.3| +242 
263,827 | 24.14) —.6 +.3 | +24.2| +40.3 
| 31,086 | 27.10} —85] -—81) +69) +413.5 
| 44,617 | 25.97); —.5| —28| —6.1] 2.0 
6,031 | 22.25] —6.2] +69} +20.4| +28.3 
38,648 | 32.64] 1.7] -5.3] +9.7| +27.0 
| | 
276,882 | 46.64| —1.0| —3.4| +17.6 | 439.8 
36, 485 | 20.92 +.7 —3.0 | +28.2| +53.8 
3, 838, 287 | 67.04 | 43.2] +2.7] +45.3 | +103.3 
42,480 | 14.11! —1.2] 1.9] 411.9] +35.0 
20,518 | 30.44 | —11.3) —11.9 3.7) +20.6 
758,682 | 40.58 | —17| —.7 | +19.5 | +46.4 
61,761 | (9) | (19) 41.3] () | 447 
193, 666 | 47.03 | —12.8] —9.7] —5.7 —8.5 
1,279,316 | 38.33] 1.6] +.8|+421.2| +38.7 
122, 086 43.66 | +10.0 +3.3 | +263) +481 
56,314 | 12.37} +3.1] +3.9 | 424.3 +6.7 
24, 005 | 25. 50 | +19] +3.7| +152] +4327 
2, | Ee eres SRR veaetl| LenS 
Lt. Ee MESENRAS SRIETY REESE eee 
, 88 705 | 49.86 | —3.3 —2.9 | +.5| +149 
4 | oe Se Se Bae es eee 
; 73,389 | 19.71 | —1.7| —2.7| +13.8| +23.8 
7,302 | 326, 230 | 44.68 | —4.9| -3.2| —7.6] —19.7 
5, 010 73,303 | 14.68 | —.5| —26|°+9.9| +23.1 
4,596 | 174,804 | 38.03} ~61| -9.4| —3.4| +9.6 
441} 19,416 | 44.03 | +.2] 1.8] +253] +87.1 
' 











1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes payments for, and an estimated number of cases receiving, medical 
care, hospitalization, and burial only in Indiana and New Jersey. 

3 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

‘ Based on actual reports including an estimated 96 percent of cases and pay- 
ments. 

5 Estimated. 

6 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

7 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

§ Excludes a few cases and small amount of local funds not administered by 
State agency. 

® Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

10 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 2,214 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 4,161 cases under program administered by 
State Board of Public Welfare. Average per case and percentage change in 
number of cases not computed. 


the number of recipients in some other 


Changes occurring 





which had the largest increase in the 
old-age assistance rolls, are illustra- 
in Alabama, tive of changes in other States. Ala- 


Table 6.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, May 1947} 




































































| on 
| | P pe eran Percentage change from— 
Num- 
ber | 
State of | April 1947 in— | May 1946 in~ 
“ini | 
a Total | Aver- | 
| amount | 88 | Num- Num- |. 
| | ber ns ber Amount 
| 
Total_.._| 78, 466 \s0, 065, 549 |$37.79 | +0.7| +0.7| +69] +19.0 
Total, 47 | | | 
States?) 61,658 | 2,324,924 | 37.71 | +.7 +.8| +7.7| +23.9 
994 19,731 | 19.85 | +.9 (3) +17.8| +30.4 
619 35, 432 | 57.24] +1.1 —.7| 418.8] +45.1 
1,451 30, 696 | 21.16 | +1.5 +.9 | +23.3] +38.1 
6,346 | 399,138 | 62.90 | +1.1 +1.0} +91] +182 
396 14,801 | 37.38 | —2.7 —2.6| —12.2| —10.4 
138 5,319 | 38.54] —.7] —4.0 2.2 +2.4 
112 3,152 | 28.14 0 +1.9} (4) (4) 
215 | 9,032 | 42.01 | +2.4 +.5| +8.0 +24.3 
2,620 | 98,954 | 37.77] +1.6 2.1) +11.1] +33.0 
2, 197 | 44,834 | 20.41 0 +.2] +5.8] +38.3 
Hawaii__-__. 67 | 2,586 | 38.60] (4) ® | & (4) 
idahe......... } 216) 10,215 | 47.29] +24] +3.5} +7.5| +449 
852 | 198,789 | 40.97 —-4) +3] —3.1 +12.9 
914 61, 288 | 32.02] —1.1] —.3| —.8 +7.9 
2: | 56, 949 | 46.30 —.2| +.7]) 41.6] 421.7 
| 44,613 | 39.69 O | +8] 45.3] +241 
30,951 | 18.37] +21] +42.1| +86] +50.1 
| 44, 268 | 29.63 +.7 | +.3 7.6 +30.5 
| 25,479 | 34.38] -1.2| -1.2| —5.6 +2.6 
| 16,013 | 34.00) +.6| +.9| +49] +13.1 
| | 
| 59,607 | 51.16| +.2] 41.5|+10.0| +19.5 
| 57,174 | 40.38 | +1.7 2.2) +7.6| +19.5 
‘ 45.17| +.3| 43.1} +2.3| 417.7 
B83) +2.5) +29) +27.8| +332 
-< co leacacascanlosence é - oo 
+2.1 +1.9 | +12.0 +26.1 
+.4] 41.3] +5.1| +28.2 
(4) (4) | () (4) 
| 36. 92 —.7{ +1.4] 41.4] 415.7 
24, 804 42.18} +.9 +.7 | +7.7 | +30.5 
| | 
11,008 | 39.17} +1.1 +.6 | +16.1 +60. 2 
176, 541 | 52.70 | +1.1 +.5| +8.7| +346 
73,832 | 26.01) +1.5| +26] +103] +35.5 
4,844 | 38.14] +1.6 +.4| +7.6 +4.6 
114,858 | 35.69} +.5}) +1.0 | +4.3| +31.3 
102,841 | 42.85 | +2.6| +2.6 | +20.4| +41.0 
19,730 | 50.59 | —1.5 —5.2| 46.3] +111 
| 656,976 | 89.7 +.6 +.5| +6.2 +6. 1 
5,428 | 40.81 | +3.9] 46.1) +220] +43.5 
| 28,304 | 23.91) 41.7] +24) 4162] +32.2 
| | 
6,450 | 30.28 | —2.3 —1.7| +.9] 426.0 
| 38,950 | 22.88} +.8| +11] 492] +246 
| 166,036 | 31.51} +1.0| 41.3] +87] +203 
6,979 | 47.80] +.7 +16] +2.8 +20.1 
6,614 | 36.95} +.6 2.0} +7.8| +23.9 
| 24,650 | 22.37] +.4] 41.6] 413.7] +32.9 
| 39,037 | 60.15 | —1.4 —7.1| +1.6 +3.2 
5| 15,754} 18.00} +.6 +.7] +5.4 —2.6 
46, 859 | 36.21 —.4 +.3] —3.9] +114 
5,118 | 51.70 | —18.2 | 17.3 —13.2 +8.0 








1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. .Figures in 
italics represent programis administered without Federal participation. Data 
exclude program administered without Federal participation in Connecticut, 
which administers such program concurrently with program under the Social 
Security Act. Alaska does not administer aid to the blind. All data subject 
to revision. 

2 Under plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 recipients; percentage 
change, on less than 100 recipients. 

5 Estimated. 

6 Represents statutory monthly pension of $30 per recipient; excludes pay- 
ment for other than a month. 
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bama relaxed its requirement for sup- 
port of aged persons by relatives, in- 
creased appropriations substantially, 
absorbed large waiting lists, and gave 
separate payments to husbands and 
wives as a general practice, instead of 
as an exception to the usual practice. 

In the four States aiding more than 
twice as many children in April 1947 
as in March 1942, a mother’s-aid pro- 
gram had been converted to a State- 
Federal program of aid to dependent 
children, either in the last quarter of 
1941 or later. 

In Florida and Mississippi, with in- 
creases of 75-100 percent in the num- 
ber of children aided, large waiting 
lists were absorbed. In New York, one 
of the States that aided 50-75 percent 
more children in April 1947 than in 
March 1942, eligibility requirements 
had been liberalized. 

It is apparent that in some States 
the large increases in recipient loads 
resulted from retardation of the pro- 
gram in earlier years. In some States, 
aged persons and children who were 
ineligible for the special types of aid 
in 1942 because of eligibility conditions 
more restrictive than those implied by 
the Federal act received general as- 
sistance. In many States with rela- 
tively large increases in the number 
of recipients, however, persons are 
now aided who would not have been 
able to get any type of assistance in 
1942 or who would have shared in pay- 
ments of old-age assistance to other 
family members whose allowances 
often were inadequate to meet their 
combined needs. 


Decreases in Recipients 


Most States now aid fewer aged per- 
sons and fewer children than they did 
when the case loads were at the 1942 
peaks. Nineteen States aid fewer re- 
cipients in both old-age sssistance and 


aid to dependent children, in 11 addi- 
tional States the number of aged per- 
sons receiving assistance is lower than 
in the 1942 high month, and in 7 others 
the number of children receiving aid 
to dependent children is lower. 

In many of the industrial States, 
old-age and survivors insurance has 
been an important factor in reducing 
assistance loads. In the country as a 
whole, the total number of insurance 
benefits paid in March 1947 was nearly 
four times the March 1942 total. 

By the end of 1946, aged persons 
with old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits in force outnumbered old- 
age assistance recipients in 10 
States—Connecticut, Delaware, the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, Mary- 
land, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Rhode 
Island. The number of recipients of 
old-age assistance in April 1947 was 
below the 1942 peak in all these States 
except Rhode Island. In 12 States the 
child insurance beneficiaries outnum- 
bered those receiving aid to dependent 
children. In 8 of these States—Cali- 
fornia, Delaware, Indiana, Massachu- 
setts, Nevada, New Jersey, Ohio, and 
Virginia—the number of children re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children was 
below the 1942 peak. In the other 4 
States—Connecticut, Georgia, New 
Hampshire, and Oregon—a relatively 
small proportion of the child popula- 
tion was aided in 1942. 

It is more difficult in the case of 
some of the agricultural States, which 
have fewer industrial and commercial 
workers and as a result fewer benefici- 
aries under the insurance program, to 
explain why fewer old people were re- 
ceiving old-age assistance in April 
1947 than in the 1942 peak month. 
Probably some persons near the bor- 
der line of need in these States have 
been abie to remain self-supporting 
because of abundant crops and high 


prices for farm produce. Among the 
States with declines in the number of 
recipients of old-age assistance are 
Colorado, Iowa, Kentucky, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Utah, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
There are many predominantly agri- 
cultural States, also, among the 26 
States that aided fewer dependent 
children in April 1947 than at the 1942 
high point. 

War and postwar migration has 
doubtless been reflected in increases 
and decreases in assistance loads in 
many States. Though old people and 
dependent children are relatively im- 
mobile, the interstate shifts in popula- 
tion in recent years have undoubtedly 
affected the extent of need in States 
with heavy migration into or out of the 
State. 

The U. S. Bureau of the Census has 
estimated for each State the net gain 
or loss through civilian migration 
from April 1, 1940, to July 1, 1945.’ 
Estimates of postwar migration are 
not yet available. It may be signifi- 
cant, however, that in Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
and West Virginia, where recipients of 
both old-age assistance and aid to de- 
pendent children are less numerous 
than in 1942, the estimated population 
loss from civilian migration exceeded 
the estimated gain from natural in- 
crease. Conversely, in Arizona, Flor- 
ida, Oregon, Rhode Island, and Wash- 
ington—States in which the number of 
recipients has increased for both old- 
age assistance and aid to dependent 
children—the estimated gain in pop- 
ulation from civilian migration ex- 
ceeded that from natural increase. 


1Bureau of the Census, Population— 
Special Reports, Series P-46, No. 3, “Esti- 
mated Population of the United States, by 
States: 1940 to 1945.” 
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Social and Economic Data 


Social Security and Other 
Income Payments 


All Income Payments to Individuals 


Income of individuals in May— 
$14.8 billion—was 0.9 percent above 
the April amount and 11 percent above 
that in May 1946 (table 1). All seg- 
ments except social insurance and re- 
lated payments shared in the $1.4 
billion increase from the earlier year. 
The largest absolute increase was in 
compensation of employees, which 
rose $800 million. Entrepreneurial 
income, net rents, and _ royalties 
showed a gain of about $500 million; 
dividends and interest increased by 
$135 million; while public aid and mili- 
tary and subsistence allowances reg- 
istered smaller increases. The larg- 
est relative increase was in payments 
for public aid, which were nearly 30 
percent above those a year earlier. 
The 7-percent drop in social insur- 
ance and related payments is attribut- 
able to a sharp decline in unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits, which more 
than offset gains in payments to re- 
tired or disabled workers and to sur- 
vivors of workers covered by social 
insurance and related programs. 

A 17-percent increase in pay rolls 
covered by programs under the Social 
Security Act accompanied by a 7-per- 
cent drop for the other groups resulted 
in a net gain of 10 percent over May 
1946 levels for wages and salaries as a 
whole. Railroad wages and salaries 
fell 16 percent and government pay 
rolls dropped 14 percent, while agri- 
cultural wages were up 7 percent and 
earnings in domestic service increased 
24 percent. 


Social Insurance and Related Pay- 
ments 


Payments in May under the selected 
programs—$403.9 million—fell 3 per- 
cent below April payments; a 10-per- 
cent drop in unemployment insurance 
benefits more than offset a 1-percent 
rise in retirement, disability, and sur- 
vivor benefits (table 2). For the first 
time since February 1946, readjust- 
ment allowances to unemployed vet- 
erans were less than disbursements 
under the State unemployment insur- 


ance programs; they had exceeded 
benefits paid from State funds by as 
much as $70 million in August 1946. 
Retirement, disability, and survivor 
benefits were one-third above those a 
year earlier, while unemployment in- 
surance benefits registered a 47-per- 
cent decline. 

Benefit payments under the selected 
programs represented approximately 
three-fourths of all social insurance 
and related payments in May, as esti- 
mated by the Department of Com- 
merce; a year earlier, the selected pro- 
grams accounted for 82 percent of the 
total. 

About 3.7 million beneficiaries re- 
ceived retirement or disability bene- 


fits in May at a monthly rate of some 
$187 million. As a result of continu- 
ous month-to-month gains under each 
of the four programs, the number of 
beneficiaries increased by 17 percent 
and disbursements by 37 percent over 
the levels a year earlier. Disabled 
veterans made up 60 percent of all 
beneficiaries, and the increase in the 
average payment per beneficiary, as 
evidenced by the sharper rate of in- 
crease for disbursements, is probably 
attributable in large part to recent 
legislation which increased benefits to 
this group. Beneficiaries under the 
other programs undoubtedly shared in 
the gain, however. 

Some 1.7 million survivors received 
benefits in May at a monthly rate of 
nearly $47 million; this represents a 
17-percent increase in number and a 


Table 1.—Income payments to individuals, by specified period, 1940-47 ' 


| | | 
| Entrepre- | 


{Corrected to July 7, 1947] 



































y on- ey ll) eee | Socialin- | Military 

, . Cfation” | Reurialin-|Dividends| || “trance | and sub- 
Year and month Total ofem- | — rt = ; | Public aid | and related | sistence al- 
es 2 a; re | ayments‘!! lowances$ 

ployees royalties | | | payment owane 
| | | 
Amount (in millions) 
noinnieatnes ia 
1940 ; $76, 210 | $48, 218 $9, $1, 801 $28 
1941 . i 92,710 | 60, 262 | 9, 1,744 19 
1942__- 117, 311 79, 970 | 9 1, 844 146 
1943 | 143, 089 101, 813 | 10, é 1, 703 1, 026 
1944___ 156, 721 | 112, 043 | 11, 1, 970 2, 554 
eee...... | 160, 607 111,360 | 12,3 2, 925 3, 134 
ee e: 164, 666 107, 133 | 13 6, 1, 804 
1946 | | 
May. | 13, 421 | 8, 747 | 2, 745 1, 153 
June__- 13, 486 | 8, 839 2,717 1, 142 
July ae 14, 02S 9, 027 | 3, 069 | 1, 136 
August 14, 111 9, 164 | 3, ¥ 140 
September 13, 804 | 9,143 | 2,735 | 1, 136 
October 14, 245 | 9,110 | 3, 1, 167 
November 14, 512 9, 229 3, 35 3 194 
December 14, 644 9, 336 | 3, 3 1, 187 
1947 
' 
January - 14, 756 9, 367 | 3, 347 1 184 
February | 14, 754 9, 419 3, 280 1, 173 
March-_. 14, 805 9, 442 3, 305 4 181 
April... } 14, 698 | 9, 387 | 3, 240 | 1 181 
May. 14, 832 | 9, 544 | 2, 211 ] 17 
Percentage distribution 

“| wi = a ae  ihew ik 
May 1946 100.0 | 65. 2 20.5 8.2 0.7 4.3 | 1.1 
May 1947 100.0 | 64.3 21.6 | 8.4 | 8 | 3.6 | 1.2 





1 Compensation of employees; entrepreneurial in- 
come, net rents, and royalties; and dividends and 
interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 

2 Wage and salary payments minus deductions for 
employee contributions to social insurance and 
related programs. Includes industrial pensions, pay- 
ments to the armed forces, mustering-out pay, and, 
beginning September 1946, terminal-leave pay. 

3 Payments to recipients under 3 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance. For 
1940-43, includes earnings of persons employed by 
NYA, WPA, and CCC, and value of food stamps 
under food stamp plan; for 1940-42, includes farm 
subsistence payments. 


4 Payments of old-age and survivors insurance, 
railroad retirement, Federal, State, and local retire- 
ment, workmen’s compensation, veterans’ pensions 
and compensation, State sickness compensation, 
State and railroad unemployment insurance, and 
readjustment allowances to unemployed and self- 
employed veterans. 

5’ Government portion of payments to dependents 
of members of the armed forces (portion deducted 
from military pay included under compensationjof 
employees as part of military pay rolls), subsistence 
allowances to veterans under the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act, and veterans’ bonus. 

Source: Department of Commerce, Office of Busi- 
ness Economics. 
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Table 2.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-47 


{In thousands; data corrected to July 29, 1947] 
































































































































































“its eae ree : Unemployment insur- 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs pret programs 
Monthly retirement and disabil- " ‘ Read- 
“ity benefits! Survivor benefits just- 
Rail ow 
—-7 ail- | allow- 
Year and : > ” State | State Service-| road | ances 
oath Total | | onl Monthly Lump-sum 9 sick- — rients | Uneme to nele: 
hate 2 ivi , i sid 7 Read- | ploy- em- 
Social | so | Serv- —_— . | f Civil ai, pecene just- | ment | ployed 
Secu- | Rotire-| _ice Admin: |: Bockal Rail- | Veter- Social | Rail- Serv. | Veter- —— ance | ment Insur- | veter- 
rity | iment | COM> |” istra- Secu- | .r0ad ans Bana |} Toad | “ioe ans | jawst!| laws | Act | ance | ans} 
Act? | ‘acts | mis- npn ity | Retire-|Admin-| “7 Retire-| J Admin-| *8WS —_ Act 8 
|} Act? | . 4 | tions rity rity Com: |"5.,,, 
| | sion Act 6 ment istra- Ac ment mis- istra- 
| ° Act’ | tion & ™ Act 4 | tion 1 
| | | sion 
. Number of beneficiaries 
1946 Se ere ae 
| | | 
821.9} 179.8] 98.0) 2,069.0) 652.1 4.5) 783.3 17.3| 1.7 2.1 5.1 7.6} 1,314. o| 1, 742. 7 66.7 279. 2 
841.3] 180.6) 99.1} 2,130.4] 660.8 4.5} 789.8 16. 2} 1.7} 2.7 5.1 7.4) 1,174. 1 1, 781.5 74.9) 261.8 
861.2 181.6} 100.5) 2,179.7 666. 7 4.5) 790.0 15.1] Be 2.6 4.2 6.6) 1,068. 7| 1, 724.3 42.6] 326.8 
§ 881.2 182. 5} 101. 6| 2, 203. 1 672.7 4.5| 804. 7| 15.6 LF 2.2 5.4 5.8 980. 2| 1, 669. 2 49.1 332. 5 
September_. 897.2) 183.4 102.7} 2,237.2) 682.0 4.5) 817.4! 12. 9} 1, 4) 1 5.3 4.8) 838.9) 1,492.2 51.8 249.9 
October _____ g 3} =: 184.2 103.9) 2, 262. 6| 692.8 4.5) 830.1) 16. 6} im 4} 2.1 6. 3| 4.7| 765.3) 1,097.5 57.4 191.2 
November-- 5 184.6] 104.9] 2,287.8) 700.2 4.5) 842.2) 3. 3 1.2) 1.6 5. 3| 4.4 709.6) 932.7 54.9 156.9 
December 185.0) 106. 5 2,314.4) 706.7 4.5) 849.4)° 15.1) 8} 1.6 6.0 6.4) 747. *| 987. 9 70.3) 155.4 
1947 | | | | | | 
| | Bee | | | | 
January -___.- Pecencuceue | 956.6 185. 2 108.2} 2,382.2) 715. 7| 4.5) 871 1.3) 15. 8) 9 2.0 7.0 17.3} 892.6] 1, 148.6 88. 2 167.0 
Peortary 2... -|<2-.ic-_.- | 983.0 185. 8} 107. 6} 2,346.2} 725.8 11.6} 873.1 | 14.0 1, 4) 1.2 6.3 21.8) 911.3} 1,148.9 83.1 172.0 
March 003. 186.3 109. 0) 2, 352. 9 735. 0 22. 1 876. 9} 16. 7| 6 1.8 7.3 23.5| 975.4) 1,073.0 75.6) 231.0 
April 2 188.6} 110.5) 2,356.1 747.9 28.2) 878. 8| 19.9 1.1) 1.6 8.0 26. 0| 929.8| 903.3 69.1; 223.6 
| ee eee 191. 9| — 2, 355.6) 759.9 32. 1 886. 8 19.2 -8| i 7.9 26. 9| rs 752. 2! 48. 7 248.6 
| 1 | 
Amount of benefits 4 
| | | | | | | | | | 
onc $1, 188, 702| $21, 074 $114, 166! $62,019) $317,851) $7,784) $1, 448,$105, 696| $11,736) $2,497; $5,810) $3, 960)____.___ lesta, 700} ee Gols) | 
9 1,085, 488) 55,141] 119,912) 64,933) 320,561| 25, 454 1, 559) 111,799) 13,328) 3,421) 6,170) 4, 352)_______- Bey ie | [ a 
1, 130,721| 80,305) 122,806} 68,115} 325,265) 41, 702 1, 603; 111,193) 15,038) 4, 114} : 108| Ch: ae 344, 084)._.....- 6, 268) Jeaceses 
921,463) 97,257) 125,795) 72 ” 961| 331,350) 57, 763 1, 704| 116, 133] 17,830) 5, 560) 7, 344} 4,350} $2,857| 79, 643)........ 917| ee 
1, 119, 684| 119, 009) 129, 707| 78, 8 456, 279| 76, 942 1, 765| 144, 302! 22,146) 6,591 f 863] 4,784 5,035) 62,385] $4,113 582) $102 
| 2, 067, a 157,391} 137,140) 85,742) 697,830) 104, 231 1,772| 254, 238] 26, 135] 8,138} 10,244) 5,049) 4.669) 445,866) 114,955] 2,359) 11, 675 
5, 152, 223) 230, 285) 149, 188) 96, 418/1, 268, 984) 130, 139 1,817 333, 27,267} 9,127) 13,992) 7,491 4, 766/1,095,475)1,491,294) 39, 917) 252, 424 
| 
1946 | | 
| ae 472,101} 17,696| 12,036} 7,970) 99,344 9, 937 143) 27,025) 2, 461} 797 1, 250 527 551] 103, 889) 155,175) 4,238) 29,060 
| 453, 730) 18,129; 12,101) 7,987) 98,554) 10,082 144) 25, ’ 986| 2, 335) 792 1, 473 492 533} 92,982) 150, 063 4,414) 27,663 
Lee 18, 586; 12, 175) 8,020) 101,726} 10,186 144| 26,455) 2, 187) 818) 1,477 450 477| 88,408) 152,648] 2,479) 34,965 
August ___.._. 19,036) 12, 241 8,112} 103,976} 10, 290 145} 26, 324| 2, 266) 854} 1, 213) 797 417) 78, 047| 148, 016 3,179; 34, 281 
September... 19, 389} 12, 31 8,342) 117,547) 10, 436 145) 30,687; 1,892 692) 987 787) 339] 63, 216) 124, 082 3,409) 25, 359 
October______- 400, 748] 19,765} 12,375} 8,364| 124, 720) 10, 609 146) 31, 066 2, 476} 745| 1, 211 928) 337 64, 433| 100,380) 3,902) 19, 292 
November... 368. 858) 20,048) 12, 407 8,421} 133, 700) 10, 729) 145| 30,737| 1, 986) 661; 1,180 800] 316} 54,097; 74, 421 3,618) 15, 591 
December - - 385, 208} 20,248) 12, 442 8, 568) 136, 762) 10, 833} 145) 29, 760 2, 266 439) 1,071 890 468| 59,370) 81,964 4,665} 15, 317 
| 
1947 | | | | | 
January __-___- 20,712; 12,988 8, 592)18 143, 105} 10, 983) 147/16 32,765) 2, 519| 1, 416} 16 1,040 1,297| 74,755| 106, 586 5,685) 15, 421 
February _____ 21,311} 13,035] 8,7 704 6 137, 939} 11, 156| 355|16 31,372] 2, 798| 896| 16 940] 1, 571) 65,910} 88,364) 4,851) 15, 975 
March__ 21, 785} 13,079 8, 874/16 141,149) 11,314] 663)'6 31, 532} 2, 334) 1, 269) 16],  090| 1 872; 71,524) 8 4,954) 21,624 
Ag. . 2.22 22, 238} 13, 242 8, 984,16 141, 680] 11, 532) 840/16 32,499} 3 487; 1, 279) 161, 200) = 2, 131 71, 569| 78, 806 4,299] 23, 213 
| fee ae 403,895) 22,743) 13, 482 8, 956/16 141, as ll, 736| = 34, -_ 2, i 834; 161, 180] 2, dale 72, 295 5 63, 722| 3,107} 23, 489 
| | | | | 











1 Old-age retirement benefits under 
under the Railroad Retirement and the Civil 


ability payments to veterans. 


2 Primary and wile’s benefits and benefits to children of primary beneficiaries. 


Partly estimated. 
3 Age and disability annuitants and pensioners in current-payment status at 


all acts, disability retirement benefits 
Service Retirement Acts, and dis- 


1° Payments for burial of deceased veterans. 


1! Compensation for 


benefit cheeks; mon 


temporary disability payable in Rhode Island beginning 
April 1943 and in California beginning December 1946. 


Number represents 
average weekly number of beneficiaries. 


Annual amounts adjusted for voided 
thly amounts not adjusted. 


end of month, and amounts certified, minus cancellations, during year. 

4 Retirement and disability benefits include survivor benefits under joint and 
survivor elections. Payments principally from civii-service retirement and 
disability fund but also include payments from Canal Zone and Alaska Railroad 
retirement and disability funds administered by the Civil Service Commission. 
Monthly retirement payments include accrued annuities to date of death paid 
tosurvivors. Refunds to employees leaving the service are not included but are 
summarized twice a year in the Rulletin. 

5 Veterans’ pensions and compensation. 

6 Widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 

U Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections, 12-month death- 
benefit annuities to widows and next of kin, and, beginning February 1947, 
widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits in current-payment 
status. 


12 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans only. Number reprecents 
average weekly number of continued claims during weeks ended in the month. 

13 Number represents average number of persons receiving benefits for unem- 
ployment in a 14-day registration period. Annual amounts adjusted for under- 
payments and recoveries of overpayments; monthly figures not adjusted. 

14 Number before January 1947 represents number of veterans paid during 
month; number beginning January 1947 represents number of claims paid during 
month under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

15 Payments to individuals: annual and lump-sum payments (amounts certi- 
fied, including retroactive payments) and monthly payments in current-pay- 
ment status, under the Social Security and the Railroad Retirement Acts; 
amounts certified under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; disburse- 
ments minus cancellations, under the Civil Service Commission and the Veterans 
Administration programs; checks issued by State agencies, under State unem- 
ployment insurance and State sickness compensation programs and under the 


§ Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 
* Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made, 
and amount certified for payment. 


Serv icemen’s 's Readjustment Act. 
16 Preliminary estimate. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies, 
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Table 3.—Investments of 12 Federal Government trust funds, as of June 30, 1947 


[Amounts in thousands] 





























Special issues | Public issues | 
. seine wee , ; |Average 
Type of fun otal see } } } | yield 
“ot indebt. | Treasury | Treasury } ie | (percent) 
edness | tes bonds bouds 
| | } | 
eke ee A -----|$27, 599, 702 |$14, 391, 000 |$10, 847, 998 $2, 359, 212 | $1; 20 | -_-_-.-.. 
Retirement and disability: | 
—— survivorsinsurance trust | 8,742,334 | 5,995,000 | 1,109, 000 | 1,638, 334 |..._-_-- 2.08 
und. } 
Civil-service retirement and dis- | 2,435,238 |...........- | 2, 435, 238 Bau Pcoaee eee 4.00 
ability fund. | | 
Alaska Railroad retirement and dis- | |, ee , | Seem | Ena 4.00 
ability fund. 
Canal Zone retirement and dis- PARA [eosin asasees US | EEeaene Linasaasas 3. 99 
ability fund. | | 
Foreign Service retirement and dis- | Seer ee 9, 688 }..........-|.....<--. 3. 99 
ability fund. | 
District of Columbia teachers’ retire- SEE OS bis dccaciiesdeucsaceame | 10, 597 1, 033 2.81 
ment fund.. | 
Railroad retirement account_-.......- OO OP Ll... <2. .c.. 900, G63 f.....-..... bo amie 3.00 
Veterans’ life insurance: | | 
National service life insurance fund._| 6, 473, 685 6, 473, 685 |_.- | 3.00 
8. Government life insurance , 254, } 3. 50 
fund. 
Unemployment insurance: | 
Unemployment trust fund___....._.- 7, 852, 000 2.05 
Workmen’s compensation: } | 
District of Columbia workmen’s ne eee ae 38 | 33 2.49 
compensation fund. | | 
Longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ | Oe te ee 243 | 173 2. 69 
com pensation fund. | 
| i 








1 Includes $253,000 in Puerto Rican and Philippine bonds. 
Source: Treasury Department, Bureau of Accounts, 


Table 4.—Contributions and taxes under selected social insurance and related programs, 
by specified period, 1944-47 


[In thousands] 


























Retirement, ye aa eerie | Unemployment insurance 
Period - | ee 
F ee - | Taxeson | Stateunem-| p,,,,.. _| Railroad un- 
Pda gil | a 7 carriers and ployment fet mein employment 
tributions! | tributions 2 their contribu- taxes 4 wy ea 

F | employees | tions 3 | | contributions 

| | | 

Fiscal year: } | 
1944-45. ......-...- $1, 309, 919 $486, 719 $285, 038 | $1, 251, 958 $184, 544 | $131, 993 
es 1, 238, 218 | 528, 049 282, 610 1, 009, 091 | 179, 930 129, 126 

| | 

1946 | | | 
ae 268, 945 | 22, 049 5, 293 | 135, 903 11, 174 | 834 
June... 6, 634 22) 872 65, 240 | 5, 828 | 1’ 440 30, 622 
July..... 62, 317 | 5 244, 223 2, 257 95, 266 2, 245 | 65 
[eee ee 284, 345 | 23, 617 7,617 154, 956 | 9, 998 | 786 
September__--.-..-- 8, 339 | 20, 234 75, 540 5, 510 | 1, 145 | 35, 164 
October_...........- 69, 952 | 16, 410 2, 137 | 92, 214 2, 213 | 138 
November_........ 76, 193 | 23, 754 4.720 | 110, 690 | 9, 325 | 1, 159 
December - --.-- 7, 185 23, 028 77,772 | 10, 097 | 789 | 34, 776 

| | 

1947 | | 

January -....---- | 42, 263 | 21, 551 1, 499 91, 516 14, 399 | 29 
CO EEE 266, 183 | 21, 218 4, 927 | 125, 902 115, 847 1, 137 
25, 377 } 20, 653 76, 784 | , 286 | 12, 044 34, 175 
69, 005 23, 936 2, 608 110, 021 | 3, 548 351 
340, 382 19, 761 12, 185 191, 462 | 11, 924 1, 481 








1 Represents contributions of employees and em- 
ployers in employment covered by old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. 

2 Represents employee and Government contribu- 
tions to the civil-service, Canal Zone, and Alaska 
Railroad retirement and disability funds; in recent 
years Government contributions are made in July 
for the entire fiscal year. 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of 
contributions plus penalties and interest collected 
from employers and, through April 1946, contribu- 
tions from employees in 4 States; employee contribu- 
tions beginning May 21, 1946, in California and 


beginning July 1, 1946, in Rhode Island are deposited 
in the respective State sickness insurance funds. 
Data reported by State agencies, corrected to June 
1947. 


4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 

5 Represents July contributions of $21.5 million 
from employees, and contributions for fiscal year 
1946-47 of $221.5 million from the Federal Govern- 
ment and $1.2 million from the District of Columbia 
for certain District Government employees. 


Source: Daily Statement of theU. S. Treasury, un- 
less otherwise noted. 


26-percent gain in amount of pay- 
ments since May 1946. The sharpest 
relative increase occurred under the 
railroad program as a result of the 
1946 amendments to the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act, which introduced a new 
set of regular monthly benefits to sur- 
vivors of railroad workers. The larg- 
est absolute increases were in the 
number of beneficiaries under the So- 
cial Security Act and in expenditures 
under the veterans’ program. 





Social Insurance and Other 
Government Trust Funds 


The responsibility for making in- 
vestments for the Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund and 
the unemployment trust fund lies with 
the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
Secretary of the Treasury or the 
Treasurer of the United States is re- 
sponsible for the investment trans- 
actions of the 10 other trust funds 
shown in table 3—the 4 Federal em- 
ployees’ retirement and _ disability 
funds, the 2 veterans’ life insurance 
funds, the District of Columbia teach- 
ers’ retirement fund, the District of 
Columbia workmen’s compensation 
fund, the longshoremen’s and harbor 
workers’ compensation fund, and the 
railroad workers’ retirement account. 
The Treasury maintains a separate 
account for each of the funds; their 
receipts and expenditures are segre- 
gated from regular governmental fi- 
nancial operations, and their assets 
are not available for general gov- 
ernmental expenditures. 

The sum of the assets of these 12 
funds amounted to $25 billion on June 
30, 1946, and increased by another $3 
billion in the fiscal year 1946-47. Al- 
most all these assets were in the form 
of U. S. Government securities, and 
on June 30, 1947, this group of funds 
held approximately 10 percent of the 
outstanding interest-bearing debt of 
the United States.. The securities 
owned by the funds consisted chiefly 
of special obligations issued to them; 
their portfolios held $25 billion of spe- 
cial issue and $2 billion of publicly 
issued Treasury bonds. The special 
obligations consisted of $14 billion of 
short-term special certificates of in- 
debtedness bearing 2.0 to 3.5-percent 
interest and $11 billion of intermedi- 
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ate-term special Treasury notes at in- 
terest rates from 2 to 4 percent. The 
public issues consisted of $2 billion of 
2%-percent long-term Treasury 
bonds and $1 million of U. S. savings 
bonds. Special issues to the funds 
thus represented approximately 90 
percent of their portfolios, with the 
remainder in public marketable and 
nonmarketable obligations. The ma- 
jor share of the special certificates 
was held by the old-age and survivors 
insurance and the unemployment 
trust funds; the national service life 
insurance fund held more than half 
the special Treasury notes. 

The average rate of interest on the 
securities held by the funds on June 
30, 1947, ranged from 2 percent for the 
unemployment trust fund to 4 percent 
for the Alaska Railroad fund (table 3). 
The computed average interest rate on 
all the interest-bearing public debt 
on that date was 2.11 percent. The 
four civil-service retirement funds 
were invested exclusively in 3 and 4- 
percent special Treasury notes. In- 
vestments of the old-age and survivors 
insurance fund were distributed 
among 2-percent special certificates, 
1%-percent special Treasury notes, 
and 2%-percent regular Treasury 
bonds—with a resultant average inter- 
est yield of 2.08 percent. Investments 
held by the District of Columbia teach- 
ers’ retirement fund consisted chiefly 
of 244-percent to 414-percent regular 
Treasury bonds and some 2'44-percent 
U. S. savings bonds; the average rate 
of return to this fund on its invest- 
ments was 2.8 percent. 

All obligations held by the national 
service life insurance fund were 3-per- 
cent special Treasury notes. The U.S. 
Government life insurance fund, how- 
ever, was invested in 342-percent spe- 
cial certificates of indebtedness. 
Ninety percent of the unemployment 
trust fund’s investments was in the 
form of 2-percent special certificates, 
and the remainder in 244-percent reg- 
ular Treasury bonds. Both of the 
workmen’s compensation funds for 
which the Treasury makes invest- 
ments were invested in regular Treas- 
ury bonds and U. S. savings bonds. 
The District of Columbia workmen’s 
compensation fund earned interest at 
an average rate of 2.5 percent, while 
the average for the longshoremen’s 
fund was 2.7 percent. 


All 12 of the funds increased their 
assets and security holdings during 
the fiscal year 1946-47. Total assets 


preceding fiscal year, the increase was 
$2.1 billion. A comparison of finan- 
cial operations in the 2 years shows 
of the group rose by approximately that there was a substantial decline 
$3.3 billion, as compared with an in- both in premiums and in the Federal 
crease of about $3.8 billion during Government’s contributions, while 
1945-46. The two largest trust funds benefit payments increased to some 
(the old-age and survivors insurance’ extent. In the other veterans’ life 
trust fund and the unemployment insurance fund (U. S. Government 
trust fund) made greater gains in life insurance fund) investments in- 
1946-47 than in the preceding fiscal creased by $87 million. In June 1947 
year, however. Higher contributions the fund’s assets were $1.4 billion. 
were chiefly responsible for the $1.2 Of the Federal employee retire- 
billion rise in the old-age and survi- ment funds, the increment in the civil- 
vors insurance trust fund to atotalof service retirement fund was approxi- 
$8.8 billion at the end of June. The mately $240 million, two-thirds of that 
combination of larger State deposits in 1945-46. Both the employees’ and 
and smaller withdrawals by States the Federal Government’s contribu- 
from their accounts in the unemploy- ___ tions declined, while annuities and re- 
ment trust fund resulted in a $420 mil- funds rose by 21 percent. At the end 
lion increase in that fund’s assets,toa of the year, the fund’s assets were $2.5 
total of $7.9 billion. billion. Increases in payments also 
The third largest fund of the group, characterized the Alaska Railroad and 
the national service life insurance Canal Zone retirement funds. How- 
fund, increased by $1.2 billion in 1946— ever, the Alaskan fund rose to $2.7 
47, to a total of $6.5 billion; in the million, and the Canal Zone fund in- 


Table 5.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under Social Security Administration 
programs, by specified period, 1945-47 } 


{In thousands] 





| Fiscal year 1945-46 | Fiscal year 1946-47 
| | 




















Item 7 . | 7 . 
r ;, | Expenditures) ;,. | Expenditures 
* ot 7 | through | A — | through 
‘i | May 5 | : | May 
| 
pameinieininclenda epee | el |S oe | 
NE iticiiatietiAgtatwiadipiauwas ‘ $908, 878 et $1, 161, 506 | $1, 125, 737 
Administrative expenses...-.-.---------------- 31,838 | 85, 766 =| “38, 23; 45, 886 
Federal Security Agency, Social Security Ad- 

IIS nese ceetane 31, 688 27, 458 38, 583 35, 102 

— tment of Commerce, Bureau of the Cen- | 
SE RY enn 145 105 150 237 
Sumas of the Treasury _ eae (8) 8, 203 (8) 10, 547 
RRR OIE I ilk wicdnecdetictdstanceadaen m 556, 485 514, 673 715, 773 | 693, 264 
Unemployment insurance administration -- - 7 58,121 | 49, 305 | 58, 109 59, 312 
i Es oe ener l J 351, 282 484, 850 
Aid to the blind...27972207227UTTDLIT |b 441, 000 | 10, 111 619, 000 | 14, 214 
Aid to dependent children. ____- ee : | Ht 57, 800 106, 300 
Maternal and child health services ____-_-___-| 5, 820 | 6, 088 § 11,000 9, 213 
Services for crippled children. 2 Z | 3, 870 | 4, 102 ®7, 500 6, 883 
Child welfare services _- - mae mae 1,510 | 1, 279 83, 500 2, 001 
Emergency maternity and infant care_.__.-__- | 46, 164 34, 707 | 16, 664 10, 491 
Benefit payments, old-age and survivors insurance.- 9 320, 510 © 289, 298 | 10 407, 000 8 386, 587 








1 Transfer of the Children’s Bureau to the Federal 
Security Agency became effective on July 16, 1946; 
1945-46 data for programs administered by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau (maternal and child health services, 
services for crippled children, child welfare services, 
and emergency maternity and infant care) included 
to permit comparison between figures for 2 years. 

2 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations 
for preceding fiscal year. 

3 Includes expenditures from unexpended balance 
of appropriations for preceding fiscal year. 

4 Represents appropriations and expenditures for 
salaries and allotments and expenditures from the 


from old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to 
general fund of the Treasury. 

6 Not available because not separated from appro- 
priations for other purposes. 

7 Includes $1,078,965 transferred from the Depart- 
ment of Labor as reimbursement for expenditures 
for employment office facilities and services. 

® Maximum grants authorized by the Social Se- 
curity Act Amendments of 1946; actual appropria- 
tions were $12,705,000, $8,467,500, and $4,127,500 

® Actual payments from old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund. 

10 Estimated expenditures as shown in 1946-47 


Federal Security Agency and Department of Labor budget. 
appropriations for printing and binding, penalty 
mail, and traveling expenses. 

5 Amounts expended by the Treasury in adminis- 
tering title II of the Social Security Act and the 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed 


Source: Federal appropriation acts and 1946-47 
budget (appropriations); Daily Statement of the U.S. 
Treasury and reports from administrative agencies 
(expenditures). 
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Table 6.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-47 


{In thousands] 






























































Net total State accounts Railroad agree nt insurance 
Total of U.S. Unexpend- | 
: assets Gavin 16g ee eee en En ee 
Period at end of ment at end of , Witt | Balance I Benefi | Balance 
period | securities period | reer nterest | ae | ae F nterest enefit : 
| acquired ! | Deposits | Credited | drawals? | rte so | Deposits | credited |pay —— oe of 
| 
| aes cae. ot rs eae ae See ey 
Cumulative, January 1936-May | | | | | 
RSC ee ee $7, 831, 181 | $7, 804,000 $27, 181 |$10, 537, 837 | $666, 447 |4 $4,198, 793 | $7, 005, 546 | $717,023 | $55,210 | $110,568 | $825, 635 
Fiscal year: 
1944-45... es Sea Pee een 7, 315, 258 1, 437, 173 8, 084 1, 256, 003 113, 140 70, 492 6, 679,108 | 118, 794 10, 502 785 636, 150 
tal octet erecncdcenpnseicamabie | 7,449, 120 101, 827 40, 120 1, 009, 909 130, 373 1, 128, 720 6, 690, 672 | 116,214 13, 220 17, 197 758, 448 
11 months ended: | | 
) 2 ee nee P 7, 226, 959 1, 349, 000 7, 959 1, 248, 741 | 55, 960 62,196 | 6,622,932] 91,906 5,171 689 604, 026 
; . 2. Se eee ore 7, 439, 485 76, 010 56, 3J2 999, 979 | 69, 557 1, 037, 754 6,710,892 | 88, 654 6, 847 13, 192 728, 593 
May 1007.......... i cle Sanco --| 7,831, 181 395, 000 27,181 | 987, 583 | 68, 591 741, 301 7, 005, 546 | 98, 337 6, 847 48, 753 825, 635 
| | 
1946 | | 
EET A ee ta ea 7, 439, 485 85, 000 | 56, 302 | | ae 109, 380 | 6,710,892 | | 3, 119 728, 593 
pS TEES ak APS > ...-| 7,449,120 25, 816 | 40, 120 9, 930 60, 816 90, 966 6, 690, 672 | 27, 559 6, 374 4, 094 758, 448 
5 PE Sn ne eer ..| 7,409, 916 —50, 000 50, 916 | 40, 043 25 83, 915 6, 646 825 | 5 4 744 763 091 
, Re Ss ee 7 535, 267 135, 000 41, 267 A) eae eee 80, 418 6, 774, 359 | ee 2, 924 760, 907 
IES, Serer | 7,515, 467 —5, 000 26, 467 8, 377 3, 434 59, 870 6, 726, 301 | 31, 616 375 3, 733 789, 166 
October_.._... --| 7,491, 752 —25, 000 27, 752 | 42, 045 161 4 62, 357 6, 706, 150 124 18 3, 794 785, 602 
November. ._- 7, 591, 949 100, 600 | 27, 949 | Sd en 51, 620 6, 808, 880 | x. | es 3, 576 783, 069 
eee FG Bee baacseucncacs 21, 255 | 16, 824 4, 603 55,367 | 6,774, 940 31, 299 522 4, 597 810, 315 
| | 
1947 | | 
PS Sn eens 7,609, 624 15, 000 | 30,624] 37, 189 | 56, 708 | 70, 436 | 6, 798, 401 28 6, 597 5,756 | 811, 223 
February _- ae 7, 714, 173 100, 000 | 35, 173 173, 982 he aa iennie da caeail 65, 416 6, 906, 967 1c - e e 5, 13% 807, 206 
March --| 7,683,489 | —25,000 | 29, 489 | 14, 964 | 3, 449 74,950 | 6, 850, 429 30, 758 401 833, 060 
a ae eee | 7, 650, 124 | — 25, 000 21, 124 42 | 212 71, 141 6, 822, 075 317 25 828, 061 
Arie cabo tabcaks 7, 831, 181 | 175, 000 | 27, 181 y pee, a | 65, 811 7, 005, £46 | a 825, €35 





1Includes accrued interest; minus figures represent net total of securities 








3 Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 


redeemed. fund amounting to $56,864,000. 
2 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance ‘ Includes withdrawals by California of $200,000 for disability insurance bene- 
account amounting to $107,161,000. 


1ts, 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 7.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-47 


[In thousands] 





Receipts Expenditures 
































Assets 
| le eects 
Period Transfers | ae eo Cash with Credit of | otal assets 
and appro- Interest Benefit | Administra-| “(ment disbursing | fund account ae sey 
priations to | received payments | tive expenses } coanatite officer at end at end of etherscr 
trust fund ! | acquired 2 of period period 
Cumulative, January 1937-May 1947-.. -- ..- _ $9, 711, 057 } $739, 724 | $1, 490, 583 $227, 568 $8, 318, 734 | $53, 322 | $360, 574 $8, 732, 630 
Fiscal year: | | 
eae 2 ie Srakk ea ae 1, 309, 919 | 123, 854 239, 834 26, 950 1, 137, 411 | 35, 092 32, 007 6, 613, 381 
1945-46 pemiren ton can cave ae bane areal | 1, 238, 218 | 147, 766 320, 510 37, 427 1, 002, 453 | 49, 167 43, 527 7, 641, 
11 months ended: | 
7”. EEE - iawnns baminaaiee 1, 305, 528 | 18, 859 217, 480 24, 580 744, 964 | 33, 569 341, 115 6, 528, 518 
Ml Psa ceascans _ x aes ecpbaaal 1, 231, 584 | 41, 351 289, 298 33, 574 673, 143 48, 037 295, 982 7, 563, 443 
May 1947.....-.- eas 1, 451, 542 63, 446 386, 587 37, 198 770, 000 | 53, 322 360, 574 8, 732, 630 
1946 | 
| | 
May......<.. | eee 48, 037 295, 982 7, 563, 443 
_ =a 3, 853 329, 310 49, 167 43, 527 7, 641, 428 
July. ..._.. | SE a EE | } 56, 133 64, 548 7, 669, 416 
eee te eae 7, 915, 528 
September... 2, 890 | 290, 000 | 7, 896, 812 
October........- 3, 679 | —10, 000 | 7, 929, 310 
November... 3, 268 |... : a 95, 320 8, 168, 707 
December... -- 3, 741 | 250, 000 51, 845 19, 222 8, 149, 801 
1947 
| | | 
iter <2 88s nae? nt cues ile, hig 42, 263 33, 665 | | A | Sear 52, 393 56, 420 8, 187, 547 
| ee ee euaa oY 2 ee ee | 3, 905 |....- F 51, 597 283, 920 j 8, 414, 252 
25, 377 9, 242 37, 138 240, 000 48, 306 40, 766 8, 407, 806 
| eee 38, 817 1 eee 46, 880 68, 612 8, 434, 226 
340, 382 |____- 8, 651 53, 322 360, 574 | 8, 732, 630 











! Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 
2 Includes accrued interest; minus figures represent net total of securities redeemed. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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creased to $12.5 million. The only 
Federal employment retirement fund 
which made greater gains in 1946-47 
than in 1945-46 was the Foreign Serv- 
ice fund; although annuity and re- 
fund payments increased, employee 
contributions almost doubled in the 2 
years, and assets rose to $9.8 million. 
The railroad workers’ retirement 
fund—with assets of $825 million in 


June—increased by a smaller sum 
than in the preceding year, despite 
the higher contribution rate that be- 
came effective January 1, 1947. Ben- 
efits paid from the fund were approxi- 
mately 15 percent more than in the 
fiscal year 1945-46. 

The 12 funds acquired $3.8 billion 
of special issues and redeemed $500 
million of regular Treasury bonds. 


The Federal old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund added $1.2 billion 
of special issues to its holdings, while 
the unemployment trust fund acquired 
$443 million. The national service 
life insurance fund acquired $1.2 bil- 
lion of 3-percent special Treasury 
notes. The remaining $1 billion of 
new securities was distributed among 
the other 9 funds of the group. 





Recent Publications in the Field of 
Social Security’ 


Social Security Administration 


CHILDREN’S BuREAU. Educational and 
Employment Opportunities for 
Youth. Washington: The Bureau, 
1947. 30pp. (Publication No. 319.) 
The report and recommendations of 

the Interagency Committee on Youth 

Employment and Education to the 

Director of War Mobilization and Re- 

conversion. Presents brief back- 

ground material and formulates prin- 
ciples and recommendations for meet- 
ing the educational and employment 
needs of young people. Limited free 
distribution; apply to the Children’s 
Bureau, Social Security Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 


U.S. Laws. Compilation of the Social 
Security Laws, Including the Social 
Security Act as Amended and Re- 
lated Enactments Through March 
1, 1947. Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1947. 117 pp. 25 cents. 


General 


AsT, JoHN J. “Social Insurance, How 
It Operates in the USSR.” Soviet 
Russia Today, New York, Vol. 16, 
June 1947, pp. 14, 26. 15 cents. 
Information on the administration 

and operation of the insurance fund, 

which finances disability, illness, ma- 
ternity, and old-age benefits and 
family allowances. 


*The inclusion of prices of publications 
in this list is intended as a service to the 
reader, but any orders must be directed 
to publishers or booksellers and not to 
the Social Security Administration or the 
Federal Security Agency. Federal publi- 
cations for which prices are listed should 
be ordered from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


BURCHFIELD, LAVERNE. Our Rural Com- 
munities: A Guide to Published Ma- 
terials on Rural Problems. Chi- 
cago: Public Administration Serv- 
ice, 1947. 201 pp. $2.50. 

Brief factual statements on the 
major problems of rural communities 
are followed by annotated bibliog- 
raphies. Among the fields covered 
are education, medical care and 
health services, welfare, housing, rec- 
reation, and problems of children and 
youth. 

EBERLING, E. J. A Study Guide for 
Course in Social Security. Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt University, 
1947. 16,8 pp. Processed. 

A syllabus with bibliography. 
HIRSCHFELD, GERHARD, and Woop, EFFIE 

M. “Social Security in Uruguay.” 

Chicago: Research Council fur Eco- 

nomic Security, 1947. 12 pp. (Pub- 

lication No. 30.) 

Outlines the benefits and financial 
aspects of the program. 

KELLY, MATTHEW A., and BENJAMIN, 
Hazet C. Social Security; Selected 
References on Unemployment, Old 
Age and Survivors’, and Health In- 
surance. Rev.ed. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University, Department 
of Economics and Social Institu- 
tions, Industrial Relations Section, 
1947. 60 pp. (Bibliographical 
Series No. 78.) 75 cents. 

SCHMIEDELER, Epcar. Family Allow- 
ances. Washington: National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Family Life Bureau, 1947. 19 pp. 
Discussion in the form of answers 

to specific questions on the nature, 

operation, and experience of other 
countries with family allowance pro- 
grams, 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. RETRAIN- 
ING AND REEMPLOYMENT ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Migrant Labor...a Hu- 
man Problem. Washington: The 
Department, 1947. 58 pp. 

The report of the Interagency Com- 
mittee on Migrant Labor which in- 
cluded representatives from the Agri- 
culture and Labor Departments, the 
Federal Security Agency, National 
Housing Agency, and the Railroad 
Retirement Board. Reviews problems 
relating to migratory labor and sets 
forth a series of recommendations for 
Federal, State, and local action. 

U. S. Women’s Bureau. Women’s 
Wartime Hours of Work; the Effect 
on Their Factory Performance and 


Home Life. Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1947. 187 pp. 
(Bulletin No. 208.) 35 cents. 


Results of an investigation in 13 
selected plants “of the effect of differ- 
ent factory hours on the productive 
efficiency, attendance record, and 
home life of women workers.” 


Retirement and Old Age 


MEIKSINS, GREGORY. Survey of the 
Needs and Facilities for the Care of 
the Jewish Aged in New York City. 
New York: Central Bureau for the 
Jewish Aged, 1946. 43 pp. 
Includes recommendations for the 

expansion of present services and the 

development of new ones for meeting 
the institutional and noninstitutional 
needs of the aged and infirm. 

Moore, O. Otto. Mile High Harbor. 
Denver, Colo.: Associated Publish- 
ers, 1947. 229 pp. 

An account of the agitation for old- 
age pensions in Colorado, by one who 
took an active part in the movement. 
MUNICIPAL LEAGUE OF SEATTLE FOR Gov- 

ERNMENTAL RESEARCH. The Proposed 

Teacher Retirement Plan. Seattle: 

The League, 1947. 7 pp. Processed. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE 

U.S. A. Episcopal Church Homes 

for the Aged. New York: National 





Bulletin, July 1947 
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Council, Protestant Episcopal 

Church, 1946. 11 pp. 25 cents. 

Information on the number of 
homes, admission requirements, and 
related data. 


Reuss, FrEDERICK G. “The Amended 
Railroad Retirement Act and the 
Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance 
System under the Social Security 
Act.” Social Forces, Baltimore, Md., 
Vol. 25, May 1947, pp. 446-451. $1. 
Analyzes benefits available under 

the amended Railroad Retirement 
Act and compares them with social 
security benefits. Considers the place 
and function of retirement plans for 
special groups of workers within the 
structure of a comprehensive social 
insurance system. 

U. S. BoarD oF TRUSTEES OF THE FED- 
ERAL OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSUR- 
ANCE TRUST FunD. Federal Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 
... Seventh Annual Report... 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1947. 32 pp. (80th Cong., lst 
sess., S. Doc. No. 18.) 

The report on the operation of the 
trust fund for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1946, includes estimates of 
income and expenditures for the next 
5 years and a report on the actuarial 
status of the fund. - 

U. S. Rattroap RETIREMENT BOoarD. 
Annual Report... Fiscal Year 
Ended June 30,1946. Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1947. 193 
pp. 40 cents. 

Includes the third actuarial valua- 
tion. 


Employment Security 

GREAT BRITAIN. EXCHEQUER AND AUDIT 
DEPARTMENT. Unemployment Fuzid 
Accounts 1945-46. London: H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1947. 8 pp. 2d. 

RESEARCH COUNCIL FOR ECONOMIC SE- 
cuRITY. The Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax. Chicago: The Council, 
1947. 10 pp. (Publication No. 33.) 
Data on tax collections and ex- 

penditures for administration. In- 

cludes an analysis of defects in the 
present law and proposals for revising 
the law. 

TENNESSEE. DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOY- 
MENT SECuRITY. The Employment 
Security Program in Tennessee Dur- 
ing the Reconversion Period. Nash- 
ville: The Department, 1947. 11 
pp. Processed. 

Analysis of the number and amount 
of benefit payments, contributions, 
changes in covered employment, and 
the labor-market situation. 

U.S. OFFICE OF WAR MOBILIZATION AND 
RECONVERSION. ADVISORY BOARD. 


Guaranteed Wages. Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1947. 473 pp. 
$2. 

An extensive study, prepared by the 
Guaranteed Wage Study staff under 
the direction of Murray W. Latimer, 
which covers the “whole question of 
guaranteed wage plans and the pos- 
sibility of their future development 

. as an aid in the stabilization 
of employment and the regularization 
of production...” The study in- 
cludes a history and analysis of exist- 
ing and discontinued plans, an out- 
line of relevant legislation, estimates 
of potential costs, and economic and 
tax aspects. Other chapters consider 
the effectiveness of unemployment in- 
surance in providing the unemployed 
worker with income and in stabilizing 
employment and the coordination of 
guaranteed wages and unemployment 
insurance. Appendix C contains the 
analysis of wage plans made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics; Appendix 
F, the economic analysis of guaranteed 
wages by Alvin H. Hansen and Paul 
A. Samuelson. ; 
Wuetitpon, L. B. “Guarantees of 

Wages and Employment.” Edito- 

rial Research Reports, Washington, 

Vol. 1, June 4, 1947, pp. 417-433. $1. 

A survey, based to a large extent on 
the findings of the Office of War Mobi- 
lization and Reconversion research 
group, of the experience and economic 
effects of guaranteed wage plans. 


Public W elfare and Relief 


ARNOLD, MiupRED. “A Look Ahead in 
Child Welfare.” Public Welfare, 
Chicago, Vol. 5, May 1947, pp. 98-100 
f. 50 cents. 

The Director of the Social Service 
Division, U. S. Children’s Bureau, dis- 
cusses the major objectives for child 
welfare programs. 

CoUNCIL OF SOCIAL AGENCIES, WASH- 
Incton, D. C. The Social Survey. 
Washington: The Council, 1946. 7 
pts. Processed. 

Aseries of reports incorporating the 
recommendations and findings of the 
surveys carried on by the Council in 
its study of community social prob- 
lems, needs, and facilities. The fields 
covered are child welfare, care of the 
aged, corrections, public welfare, and 
racial relations. 

DEUEL, ELIZABETH W. “What Do Child- 
Welfare Services Offer?” The 
Child, Washington, Vol. 11, May 
1947, pp. 178-181 f. 10 cents. 
Attempts to answer the questions of 

what children need social services, 

whose responsibility it is to meet their 
needs, what kind of services the com- 


munity must provide, and how the 

State’s responsibility fits into the com- ~ 

munity program. 

GeEDpDES, ANNEE. “Effects of 1946 Fed- 
eral Amendments on Public Assist- 
ance Grants.” Public Welfare, 
Chicago, Vol. 5, June 1947, pp. 122- 
125. 50 cents. 

Appraises the effect of the amend- 
ments in increasing the number of 
people aided and the size of payments 
and the extent to which the additional 
Federal funds were used as a substi- 
tute for State-local funds. 


MEYER, BERNICE S. Public Assistance 
Allowances. Berkeley: University 
of California, Bureau of Public Ad- 
ministration, 1947. 38 pp. Proc- 
essed. (1947 Legislative Problems 
No. 4.) 

Analyzes the advantages and disad- 
vantages of maximum and minimum 
limitations on all types of public 
assistance payments. 

Moorman, Epcar M. “Public Institu- 
tions and Public Assistance.” Pub- 
lic Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 5, June 
1947, pp. 131-134 f. 50 cents. 
Examines, from both theoretical and 

practical viewpoints, the question of 

allowing inmates of public institutions 
to receive public assistance payments. 

PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF PUB- 
Lic ASSISTANCE. PHILADELPHIA COUN- 
Ty BoarD. The Visitor’s Job. Phila- 
delphia: The Board, 1947. 7 pp. 
Processed. 

Discusses personal qualities and 
technical skills essential in a visitor 
in a public assistance agency. 
ROBINSON, MARION, and BUELL, Brap- 

LEY. “Westward Ho!” Survey Mid- 

monthly, New York, Vol. 83, May 

1947, pp. 131-150 ff. 40 cents. 

A report on the 1947 National Con- 
ference of Social Work. 


TWENTE, ESTHER E. “Relation of Fam- 
ily and Children’s Services Under a 
Statewide Integrated Program.” 
Public Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 5, 
June 1947, pp. 126-128 f. 50 cents. 
Considers the justification for and 

the operation of an integrated family 

and child welfare service program. 


VASEY, WAYNE. “A Postwar General 
Assistance Problem.” Public Wel- 
fare, Chicago, Vol. 5, May 1947, pp. 
101-105 f. 50 cents. 

Discusses the problems facing a 
county welfare agency in planning for 
and administering relief in an area 
where the population and character 
of the community changed radically 
during the war years. 


VOILAND, ALIce L.; GUNDELACH, Mar- 
THA Lov; and CORNER, MILDRED. 
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Developing Insight in Initial Inter- 
views. New York: Family Service 
Association of America, 1947. 54 
pp. 60 cents. 

Three papers devoted to the prin- 
ciples and importance of the initial 
interview in the case-work process. 
WALLING, LorRAINE D. “State Leader- 

ship in Local Staff Development.” 

Journal of Social Casework, New 

York, Vol. 28, June 1947, pp. 228- 

235. 35 cents. 

The experience of the Virginia De- 
partment of Public Welfare in local 
staff development by means of semi- 
nars. 


Health and Medical Care 


AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION and 
NATIONAL HEALTH AND WELFARE RE- 
TIREMENT ASSOCIATION, Inc. A Na- 


tional Retirement Program for Em- 

ployees of Hospitals. New York: 

National Health and Welfare Re- 

tirement Association, Inc., 1947. 

15 pp. 

Indicates the reasons hospital em- 
ployees need a retirement program 
and outlines provisions of a typical 
scheme. 

PALMER, Mary B. “Experiment in 
Health.” Harper’s Magazine, New 
York, Vol. 194, May 1947, pp. 427- 
432. 

Describes the Peckham experiment 
in England, a family settlement and 
recreation center that emphasizes 
positive health. 


PERROTT, GEORGE ST. J., and MounrTIn, 
JOSEPH W. “Voluntary Health In- 
surance in Western Europe; Its Ori- 


gin and Place in a National Pro- 

gram.” Public Health Reports, 

Washington, Vol. 62, May 23, 1947, 

pp. 733-767. 10 cents. 

“Traces the origins and historical 
development of the voluntary health 
insurance systems from which the 
present programs have developed.” 
The countries covered in the survey 
are England, France, Belgium, Swe- 
den, Denmark, and the Netherlands. 
Strow,Car. W. The Extent and Eco- 

nomic Cost of Disability. Chicago: 

Research Council for Economic Se- 

curity, 1947. 12 pp. (Publication 

No. 23.) 

U.S. BuREAU OF THE CENSUS. Patients 
in Mental Institutions, 1944. 
Washington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1947. 248 pp. 45 cents. 





(Continued from page 2) 
Unemployment Benefits for Seamen 


With the signing of the Labor-Fed- 
eral Security Appropriation Act, re- 
conversion unemployment benefits be- 
came payable for a limited period (to 
June 30, 1949) for seamen who had 
Federal maritime service on vessels 
operated by the War Shipping Admin- 
istration. The Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress established the program last 
August as title XIII of the Social Se- 
curity Act Amendments of 1946 but 
adjourned without appropriating 
funds for its operation, and under the 
terms of the title no benefits could be 
paid for unemployment occurring be- 
fore the date funds were made avail- 
able for the purpose. The 1948 ap- 
propriation act includes $900,000 for 


payment of these benefits, which will 
be paid by the State unemployment 
insurance agencies, acting as agents 
of the Federal Government. The un- 
employed maritime worker may file 
his claim in any State and receive 
benefits in the same amounts, on the 
same terms, and subject to the same 
conditions as if the employment had 
been subject to the State law. 

An estimated 200,000 to 250,000 
maritime workers have _ potential 
rights under the program. In the first 
2 weeks of operation—that is, from 
July 8 to July 22—more than 4,300 
maritime workers filed for benefits. 


President’s Proposal for USES Re- 
jected 


By concurrent resolution, Congress 
on June 30 rejected the President’s 
Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1947, 


which he had transmitted on May 1. 
In that plan the President had pro- 
posed that the U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice be made a permanent unit in the 
Department of Labor. “Policies and 
operations of the Employment Serv- 
ice,” he said, “must be determined in 
relation to over-all labor standards, 
labor statistics, labor training, and la- 
bor law—on all of which the Labor 
Department is the center of special- 
ized knowledge in the Government.” 

By the terms of the First War Pow- 
ers Act, under which the USES was 
transferred from the Social Security 
Board to the War Manpower Commis- 
sion in 1942 and then to the Depart- 
ment of Labor in 1945, the USES is 
scheduled to return to the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Social Security Admin- 
istration, within 6 months of the of- 
ficial termination of the war. 





(Continued from page 22) 
covered employment. Many of them 
became beneficiaries in 1945 or 1946 
after the end of the war. 

Under an insurance program that 
makes degree of attachment to cov- 
ered employment the primary deter- 
minant of insured status, the presence 
of uninsured workers among persons 
employed in any year is not, in itself, 
particularly significant. It would 
probably call for serious considera- 


tion, however, if persons employed in 
covered jobs over a considerable pe- 
riod of time, or persons who have 
made substantial contributions to the 
insurance program, failed to gain in- 
surance protection. Analysis of the 
employment and earnings of workers 
who received wage credits in 1944 
shows that neither of these conditions 
could have characterized more than 
an extremely small proportion of the 
uninsured workers. Nevertheless, 


since recency of covered employment 
and the pattern of such employ- 
ment—that is, the extent to which 
wage credits earned are spread over 
the elapsed calendar quarters—are 
factors in determining insured status, 
the uninsured included a few workers 
whose wage credits, and therefore 
their contributions, were fairly sub- 
stantial, while a few workers whose 
wage credits and contributions were 
relatively small were insured. 
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Selected Reprints From The Child 


Published by the Children’s Bureau 


The following articles from The Child have been reprinted and are 


available in limited quantities. 


Requests should be addressed to 


the Children’s Bureau, Social Security Administration, Washington 


oC. 


Better Teeth and Healthier Children, by John T. 
Fulton, D. D. S. 


Camps for Children With or Without Physical Handi- 
caps, by Juanita Luck and Betty Huse, M. D. 


Children Acquire New Parents, by Joseph L. 
Zarefsky 


Children and the 1946 Session of Congress, by Edith 
Rockwood 


Coordinating Mental-Hygiene Work for Children 


Emotional Aspects of Convalescence, by Milton J. E. 
Senn, M. D. 


Exploring the Problems of the Cerebral-Palsied Child 
(Report on conference March 26-28, 1947.) 


A First Protection for the Child Born Out of Wedlock, 
by Helen C. Huffman 
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